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Cuarter XXIV. 
SOME SCRAPS OF PAPER. 


be opening bars of a waltz, Du und Du, which the itinerant 

fiddlers have now begun, sound to Roger Tryan like a 
death-knell. The lamps, the tinsel roses beneath which Nessie 
and Sir Dyse are sitting, the jewels on Nessie’s throat and wrists, 
look like the trappings of a charnel. 

She sees him, and has the grace to change colour beneath her 
rouge. 

“Our guests arrive so shamefully late! Positively here is 
Mr. Tryan putting in a first appearance at this hour! As 
Mrs. Skelton is busy securing partners for the children, I suppose 
it is my duty to do hostess. You will excuse me, Sir Dyse ?” 

And, rising hurriedly, Nessie leaves her cavalier in solitary 
occupation of the pink-calico Eden. She advances with a smile, 
with a glove-imprisoned hand outheld, to receive Roger—the 
victim whom to-morrow’s sun may see added to Count Zecca’s 
neatly-finished list. But the lights dance before her eyes; a 
choking sensation rises in her throat. Nessie Pinto is better 
than her own word. Though her colours be nailed to the mast 
she is human, very human, at this moment. 

“You do not deserve to be spoken to, Mr. Tryan.” 

When she is in ordinary good humour, it is her practice to call 
half the men of her acquaintance by their Christian names. 


Remorseful, unexpected stirrings of conscience restrain her from 
using the familiar “ Roger” now. 
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And Tryan, with suspicion already awakened, notes the 
omission. 

“The young ladies would never have forgiven you had you 
thrown us over. We are so alarmingly in want of dancing men, 
especially of dancing men with a due allowance of lungs.” 

Nessie’s manner is sportive. She taps her fan with an air of 
jaunty self-possession upon the palm of her left hand. But Roger 
knows her well enough to detect that the voice is a tone higher 
than its natural key, that the over-rigid muscles round the mouth 
are kept steady by force of will alone. 

He looks at her with an expression that Nessie, despite all her 
assumed coolness, finds it difficult to confront. 

“TI ought to have been here long ago, Mrs. Pinto; I returned 
from Monte Carlo, as you must have seen, in the same train with 
Count Zecca and yourself, hoping to reach the Pension Potpourri 
in respectable time.” 

“And you arrive here—in the small hours! ” 

“Yes. As I was on the point of leaving my hotel a visitor 
called on me. You can guess, can you not, on what errand?” 

“TI... How, in the name of Heaven, should I know anything 
about it ? What concern can I have with Mr. Tryan’s mysterious 
midnight visitors ? ” 

And as Nessie asks this question a mirthless, ringing laugh 
escapes her lips. Is she to be unmasked openly? Will Roger 
accuse her to the face of the half-hearted part which she has 
played? Will he let men suspect, while yet lawful interference 
may be invoked, that Zecca, her friend, seeks satisfaction for that 
unknown quantity which he is pleased to call his honour ? 

Mrs. Pinto feels her limbs grow suddenly weak. Thick, heavy 
beads gather—white lead and rice-powder, notwithstanding—on 
her forehead. 

“What should you know, indeed?” echoes Roger, softening 
before her visible distress. ‘As you say, what concern can you 
have with my mysterious visitors, or their errands?” Then, as 
she stands, paralysed, ignorant, in her great terror, as to how 
much he knows or means to reveal: “ Have you no partner for 
this waltz that is going on?” he asks her lightly. “Is it 
possible that Mrs. Pinto ever stands out while others dance? 
Give it to me, then. Business connected with my midnight 
visitor will not allow me ‘o stay here long,” Roger adds, with a 
smile. “I should be glad before we say good-night to have a last 
waltz together.” : 

“ A last—say, rather, a first one.” 

Nessie Pinto makes the remark under her breath, not lifting 
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her eyes from the ground; then, resting her hand with an 
unsteadiness she is ashamed of upon Tryan’s arm, floats away 
with him among the crowd of dancers. 

She is as little given to sentiment as was ever one of Eve's 
family ; has a quite prosaic and practical soul, poor Nessie! a soul 
alive to the hour’s pain, the hour’s enjoyment, persistently mind- 
ful of nothing save the cruelly fluctuating money interests of 
Major and Mrs. Pinto. Yet, I think, through many a future hour 
the air of Du und Du, that last waltz ever waltzed with Roger 
Tryan, will be apt to haunt her memory over-pertinaciously, 


“ And so, Mrs. Pinto,” says Roger, when the music ceases, “ we 
stand reconciled, with Du und Du bearing witness to our recon- 
ciliation. You and I had something half like a quarrel, had we 
not, during our journey to Monte Carlo? ” 

“T felt wounded—I thought you had shown a disposition to- 
day to throw over old and tried friends for fickle ones,” is Nessie’s 
answer. 

But she falters as she makes it. She becomes suddenly in- 
terested in the workmanship on the handle of her fan. 

“TI must have shown a very black disposition, if that is true. 
To throw over a friend,” remarks Roger emphatically,“ implies in- 
gratitude—the one sin from which I have hitherto believed my- 
self free. However, we will not misunderstand each other in such 
an hour as this. I have never thrown you over, Mrs. Pinto, and 
you were the kindest, most unselfish friend in the world to me at 
atime, long ago, when my need of friendship was sorest. We say 
good-bye to each other amicably, do we not?” 

“Good-bye! repeats Nessie, set adrift from all her moorings by 
his tone. “ Why what queer fancy has taken hold of you? You 
talk as if Pinto and I were not going to see you as usual to- 
morrow morning.” 

“Pinto—ah, that reminds me of something I was in danger 
of forgetting. Where is your husband?” Roger asks her. “ Not 
at the club, I know. I called there to inquire on my way. Can 
you tell me, Mrs. Pinto, where I shall find him?” 

Something in his look, in his cool, concentrated voice, throws 
the miserable woman altogether off her guard. 

“Of course I don’t know where Pinto is,” she exclaims hyste- 
rically. ‘“ How can you, after all these years, ask me such a ques- 
tion? You are very strange to-night, Mr. Tryan, I must say. 
Why should Pinto suddenly begin to tell me about his comings 
and goings? You speak as if I had advised him... as if he had 
had some weighty reason for avoiding you.” 

L2 
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As she utters this, her uncalled-for defence, her virtual self-ac- 
cusation,—utters it with stammering lips, with eyes guiltly down- 
cast,—every dark misgiving that Tryan, during the last three 
hours, has been forced to entertain, becomes a certainty. 

He turns away; he shuns the pain of looking on her face. 

“My seeing or not seeing your husband is unimportant,” he 
remarks quietly. “I had a letter that I wished to give into 
Pinto’s hands ——” 

“ And that you will not trust into mine I suppose ?” interrupts 
Nessie, with a forced laugh. 

They have by this time left the dancing-room: they stand to- 
gether in a vestibule close beside the outer door of the house. 
The dreary consumption of Dead Sea apples that at such enter- 
tainments goes, inappositely, by the name of refreshments, is 
taking place just at present in the dingy dining-salon. And so it 
chances that they are alone. 

Roger Tryan takes a somewhat bulky letter from the breast- 
pocket of his coat, and reads the address aloud : 

“¢ Frederick Pinto, Esquire, Pension Potpourri, Nice.’ ” 

“ When I wrote this,” he observes, “I had a strong conviction 
that Frederick Pinto himself would not be forthcoming. But 
Pinto need not have feared. Tell him so from me, Mrs. Pinto, 


when you give him his letter. He could have been present at 
your dance, could have wished me good-bye in safety. Your 
husband is the last man I would have seen mixed up with such a 
piece of folly. You will not forget ?” 

“T shall repeat the message as you bid me,” she stammers, 


” 


“but really I am at a loss—— 

“Neither you nor Pinto will be at a loss to-morrow,” says 
Roger Tryan. “Indeed, I think the Major must know pretty 
well already how matters stand. Good-bye is a sorrowful word 
to be spoken between old acquaintance,” he adds, looking at her 
hard. “But time presses—time that I can scarcely call my 
own.” 

And, taking her half-unwilling hand, he wrings it—so heartily 
that the stitching of the over-tight glove gives way. At which 
catastrophe Roger Tryan laughs. 

“Will you always persist in buying six-and-three-quarter 
gloves, Mrs. Pinto, or will some newer friend’s wisdom carry 
more weight with it than mine has done?” 

“Some ... newer friend’s . . .” 

Nessie Pinto turns ashen as she realises his meaning. 

“Yes. There is a sequel to everything in life, is there not— 
a third volume to the novel, a last act to the play? However 
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that may be,” says Roger warmly, “you cannot prove yourself 
braver, cheerier, kinder, to any friend of the future than you were 
in the old Langen Waldstein days to me. Good-night—good- 
bye.” 

It may be granted that vanity, idleness, self-interest, have 
been the chief ingredients in Nessie Pinto’s friendship for Roger 
Tryan. But when he has gone, when she hears the departing 
wheels of his fiacre crunch along the rough, fir-girt road that 
leads from the Pension Potpourri towards the Nice high road, she 
feels that she would give her life, could the sacrifice cancel all 
that has past this evening! Her heart fails her. 
terror makes the blood run chill within her veins. 

Aurora Skelton, flushed and dishevelled from the dance, finds 
her friend beside the open door a good many minutes later, 
still looking forth with blank eagerness into the darkness—still 
with the letter addressed to Frederick Pinto, Esquire, in her hand. 

“We want youawfully, Mrs. Pinto. You must set us all going 
in the cotillon,” exclaims Aurora, her thoughts intent upon what- 
ever partner of the moment she may have secured. ‘“ We want 
you and Mr. Tryan to lead, and . . . why, you don’t mean to say 
you are alone? Mr. Tryan has not forsaken us already, surely?” 

“Mr. Tryan has gone to meet Major Pinto,” says Nessie, 
covering up the address of the letter, and instinctively hazarding 
the statement about whose veracity she is least assured. “I 
dare say they have some card-appointment or other at the club.” 

“So like men—bad creatures that they are! I won’t speak to 
Major Pinto for a week,” cries Aurora, coquettishly arranging the 
inflamed shoulder-knots that as usual match her cheeks to a 
shade. “ With our dancing gentlemen so scarce too! Not a good 
waltzer among them but the poor, asthmatic West Indian. I 
declare, it’s just shameful! However, if Mr. Tryan is too grand 
for the Pension Potponrri, we must get on the best we can without 
him. ‘Quand ong n’a pas ce qu’ong aime,’” says Aurora, with 
her fine Skeltonian pronunciation of the language, ” il faut aimer 
ce quong a.’ You agree with me, Mrs. Pinto? Mr. Tryan does 
not deserve that any one should wear willow on his account ?” 

“T shall be ready to show you the figures in five minutes, I 
have only to go up to my room—to read a letter,” says Nessie, in 
a steady voice. ‘“ Get ready the bouquets and ribbons, ascertain 
if the Pension Potpourri can furnish a decent handglass, and by 
the time the people come in from supper I shall be down. As you 
say, my dear, we must accustom ourselves to neglect. Mr. Tryan 
hasrun away. I suppose I shall have to lead the cotillon with 
some other rather worse waltzer than Mr. Tryan.” 


A nameless 
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Mrs. Pinto trips up the rickety staircase, singing—yes, when 
many things connected with to-night are talked of by many 
tongues hereafter, Aurora Skelton, be sure, will have recollections 
on that point—singing. She gains her bedroom ; locks the door ; 
strikes a light. Then, sinking down, faint and sick, into a chair, 
she tears open Tryan’s letter. 

On ordinary occasions, Nessie Pinto would not dare tamper with 
her husband’s correspondence. But before the actual, large 
tragedy of this hour, even her physical fear of Major Pinto is 
forgotten. 

“ Hotel des Trois Empereurs, 
“ Nice, Midnight. 
“ My pear Pinto, 

“Tt is likely, as you must know, that I shall start on a 
longish journey in a few hours’ time—likely, though, of course, 
not certain. I am strongly reminded just at present of a very old 
Joe Miller. You recollect the story of the fire-eating Irishman ? 
He swore he had seen anchovies growing on trees in the West 
Indies, and only recollected after he had winged his man that he 
should have said ‘capers.’ But the mistake did very well to hang 
aduel on. Your friend, the Monte Carlo Fitzgerald, argues, it 
would seem, after the same fashion. 


“T return some scraps of paper which it may be satisfactory to 
you to destroy with your own hand—and remain, always, faithfully 
yours, 


Roger Tryan.” 


This is Roger’s letter. The scraps of paper consist of a dozen 
or more IO U’s and bills, all of different dates and value, and all 
bearing the scrawling, barely legible autograph of Major Frederick 
Pinto. 

As Nessie looks through them, one by one, the circumstances 
under which most of this black mail was levied come back to her 
memory with unwelcome clearness. That trifling little racing 
matter, when Major Pinto was obliged to ask for a temporary loan 
at Baden ; the embarrassment when their remittance was over-long 
in arriving from Pinto’s people in England; the cash that was 
not forthcoming for travelling expenses when she, Nessie, needed 
sudden change of air from Evian-les-Bains; and so on. Ofsome 
later loans, drawn this winter, in Nice, Mrs. Pinto, to do her justice, 
knows nothing. Twenty-five, fifty, a hundred, another hundred— 
as late, this one, as last Monday! She reckons them up roughly. 
She bethinks her of the sums she has herself playfully borrowed 
of Roger, when her gambling purse has run short—no uncommon 
accident—at Monte Carlo; bethinks her of verbal debts dating as 
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far back as Langen Waldstein, and of which Roger, in his care- 
lessness of money, has probably lost count. Then, rapidly putting 
herself through an exercise of mental arithmetic, she computes 
the sum total of their obligations to their friend. 

And he has finished with them; has said his last good-bye to 
the wife, lent his final napoleon to the husband. Yes; reading 
between the lines of his short note, she discerns that. Should 
Roger Tryan escape with his life from Zecca’s pistol,—should he 
never become Joyce’s husband, and the son-in-law of Mrs. Dormer 
—with Major and Mrs. Pinto he has finished ! 

“Are you coming down to-night, or not?” cries out Aurora 
Skelton, as the knuckles of that vivacious young lady rattle loudly 
at the door. ‘The poor West Indian has smoked a stramonium 
cigarette, and is willing to lead off the cotillon while his breath 
lasts, if Mrs. Pinto will be his partner.” 

“Mrs. Pinto is not coming,” answers Nessie shortly. ‘“ You must 
get on with your cotillon as best you can. Mrs. Pinto feels tired, 
and will appear no more to-night.” 

Let us leave her to her vigils, reader! Let us imagine, with 
what brevity we may, the moment when Pinto, returning from 
his haunts, red-eyed, empty of pocket, in the winter’s morning, 
shall find Nessie—still in her brave attire, still with the scraps of 
paper between her cold hands—to bid him welcome! 


CuHaprer XXY. 
THE MONTO CABLO TRAGEDY. 


Tue four-and-twenty hours that follow upon her meeting with 
Roger Tryan are passed in a fever of expectation by Joyce. 

She has said “ Yes,” with readiness more than mistrusted by Mrs. 
Dormer, to the scheme for leaving Nice; has worked cheerfully at 
the thousand small details of packing, bill-paying, and millinery 
necessitated by their sudden exodus. She has even, at her mother’s 
entreaty, written a pleasant, gossiping little note to John Farin- 
tyre—a note setting forth the expediency of trying Roman air, 
without delay, for one’s poor overtaxed nerves, and containing 
(for this Mrs. Dormer stipulates) a description of their last night’s 
= to Monte Carlo—with only the part of Hamlet omitted from 
the play ! 

But, though she sustains her courage stoutly, Joyce Dormer’s 
heart is on fire. She listens to every ring at the outer door bell, 
to every fiacre that rattles down the street, almost to every foot- 
fall that passes along the pavement beneath her window. 
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Roger Tryan must come. So she repeats to herself with the 
pessionate stubbornness that implies a mental doubt. When was 
Roger’s word other than a bond? Come he will and must. The 
clearing-up of many a bygone trouble, explanations before the 
logic of whose pathos even Mrs. Dormer shall melt, will follow. 
A little time longer, and this strained travesty of life, in which 
for more than two years they have all acted a part, shall be put 
away—John Farintyre even be brought to see the wisdom of a 
frank, a loyal disloyalty. A little longer, and she shall taste hap- 
piness at the mere vision of which her worn cheeks flush, her eyes 
fill with the youthful hope and tenderness from which she has 
been too long alienated. 

But the silent hours come and go; the January twilight dies ; 
the lamps are lit. By-and-by Mrs. Dormer, curiously pale and 
tired after paying a round of farewell visits, comes home to 
dinner. And still there is no word of Roger Tryan. 

Will he write? Will he call ere they depart to-morrow? Or 
—but Joyce’s heart scouts the supposition ere it has had time to 
frame itself into words—has he fallen back already under the 
estranging influence of the last two years? Will that influence 
keep him from the reconciliation that it needs but a hand- 
pressure, needs but a couple of hurried sentences, to bring about ? 

Mrs. Dormer, I say, looks pale. More than this, Mrs. Dormer’s 
magnificent digestion, for once, would seem to be at fault. This 
most philosophical of women turns away from the sight of food. 
Her hands play her false when she attempts to use a knife and fork. 

Joyce comments, jestingly, upon the fact. 

“T think you must be leaving your heart behind you in Nice, 
mother. Do you know that you are looking as white as a little 
spectre? Do you know that your hands tremble to such a degree 
that you cannot carve?” 

“My wrists are tired. The natural result of holding up a long 
dress,” answers Mrs. Dormer with presence of mind, but not 
encountering her daughter’s eyes. “Can any fashion be more 
absurdly tyrannical than that of training yards of silk in the dust 
simply because a score of tiresome visits have to be paid!” 

“ But surely you did not make the round of all those houses on 
foot, mother ?” 

And as she asks this question Joyce looks a little more 
narrowly at her mother’s face. 

“‘T dismissed my fiacre at the Bosanquets. It was shorter for 
me to run through the gardens of the Maison Narcisse, and so 
gain the side entrance of the Villa Cairngorm. Lady Cairn- 
gorm is quite in despair, Joyce, at our departure.” 
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“Lady Cairngorm has had hopes of me as a medium for her 
séances. ‘With those eyes of yours,’ she always says, ‘ those big, 
blue, somewhat vacant eyes of yours, my dear Miss Dormer, you 
ought to look further into the Unseen Universe than the rest of 
us.’ ” 

“The Unseen Universe!” ejaculates little Mrs. Dormer. 

A volume of adverse criticism is epitomised in her manner of 
accenting these words. 

“ And do you know, mother, I have wondered, now and then, if 
old Lady Cairngorm be right. I feel myself at times, especially 
when Stradiuarius is in my hands, that I get deeper glimpses 
under the surface of things than is altogether canny.” 

“My dear Joyce! This might do very well for dear, credulous 
Lady Cairngorm. For you and me it is sadly idle talk.” 

But Mrs. Dormer’s face grows whiter and whiter. She puts 
down, untasted, the morsel that, when Joyce spoke, was on its 
road from her plate to her mouth. 

“Why, only this evening when I was waiting for you to 
return, I took my violin and played—as you like to hear me play, 
mamma, letting my fingers guide themselves. The saddest, 
strangest wail came from the strings—murmurs, I could not help 
thinking, like those that you might catch from the lips of a dying 
man.” 

Pushing her plate away, Mrs. Dormer rises hastily from the 
table. 

“Such notions are morbid! Such taste belongs to an inferior 
walk of art! In music, or literature, or painting, no person of 
culture ever runs after the sensational.” 

“ Unfortunately, in real life, the sensational runs after us,” in- 
sists Joyce. “Cultivated taste may do much. It cannot keep 
tragedy from sometimes knocking at our doors.” 

Mrs. Dormer moves an uncertain step or so; stooping, she 
rests her lips upon her daughter’s silken head. 

“We are over-strung, both of us, my poor child. The last forty- 
eight hours have been quite too full of painful emotions for the 
good of one’s nerve-centres. We must go to rest immediately—I 
confess myself, for once, to be beyond food—must get up all 
the strength we can for to-morrow’s needs. Our train starts at 
five minutes before two, and there are cards still to be left—fare- 
wells to be taken before we depart.” 

When to-morrow comes, however, Mrs. Dormer’s nerve-centres 
do not seem to have righted themselves. She admits that she 
has not slept an hour. Her cheeks are still unnaturally pale, her 
hand still trembles. Nice, she declares, did she stay longer here, 
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would kill her. Filippo Filippi was right ;—for the disorders of a 

delicately-strung nature must not a poet be the best of all phy- 
sicians? The irritating climate of the Riviera disagrees with her 
frightfully. Rome, Pisa,—any place sheltered from the influence 
of this Mediterranean air,—must be reached and without delay. 

As the morning advances Mrs. Dormer’s symptoms of uneasi- 
ness increase. She has not stamina enough left to face the light 
of day, or the eyes of her acquaintance. A commissioner must 
take round such cards as still require to be left, and she will bid 
farewell to no one;—to no one save her old friend, Lady Joan 
Majendie, with whom she whispers during a mysteriously agitated 
five minutes, Joyce, present, in a remote corner of the room. 

To get away from Nice; never for an instant to lose her daughter 
out of her sight—these seem to be the two imperative desires by 
which Mrs. Dormer is possessed. And she succeeds in carrying 
both into effect. Very few of their acquaintance, as it chances, 
are at the station on this Thursday afternoon, although Thursday 
is the day on which you may hear Beethoven, Spohr, and Mozart 
played by the finest band in Europe, gratuitously. And these few 
—long afterwards, Joyce grasps the significance of that fact—do 
not press forward to wish the departing travellers God-speed. 

Mrs. Dormer gives a sigh of relief as the train glides forth into 
the open country. Itis one of those exquisite days when ‘only 
the name of the month can recall to Northern senses an idea of 
winter. The fair broad plain of vine and olive on the left is 
bathed in mellowest sunshine; on the right an outline of distant 
Corsican mountains shows, transparently clear, above the waveless 
purple of the sea. Only one other passenger is with them in 
the carriage —an Englishman, absorbed in his newspaper at the 
farther end of the compartment, and evidently belonging to the 
safe tourist class, who interview Europe with the aid of coupons ; 
the last human creature living, thinks Mrs. Dormer, recovering 
her spirits, from whom enlightenment as to Nice or Monte Carlo 
goings-on need be feared. 

“Thank Heaven, we are off safe! I feel as though an incubus 
of dull care, a weight as of some horrible nightmare, had been 
taken suddenly from my shoulders.” 

The remark escapes her lips unguardedly. It is far more Mrs. 
Dormer’s habit to use speech for the concealment, than for the 
expression of her thoughts. 

Joyce’s look is restless. She leans forth her face to catch a 
last glimpse of Nice with a wistful eagerness that it may be well 
John Farintyre is not present to witness. 

“JT might be ready also to thank Heaven if I knew we were 
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leaving Dull Care behind us, mother. Unfortunately, he is as 
prompt a traveller as we are. You remember Hans Andersen’s 
story of the Quarter Day Flitting? All the family and their 
belongings are there,—the grandfather’s crutch, the baby’s cradle, 
—and, as they start, the skeleton leaves his cupboard, Grim Death 
jumps up behind the coach and accompanies them on the road. 
Depend upon it, though we may not see him, our own particular 
skeleton has forsaken his cupboard, and travels with us to-day.” 

The colour of Mrs. Dormer’s cheek does not improve at the 
suggestion. 

“You are in the groove of sensation still, Joyce. The calming 
influences of ruins aud galleries and soft Campagna air are as 
needful for you as for me. We shall come in for the best season 
of Roman flowers,” Mrs. Dormer adds,—“ violets, narcissus, roses, 
and a little later on—orange-blossoms.” 

There is a perceptible, an intentional shade of meaning in 
the way the last word is uttered. 

“You did right to put violets the first on your list, mother,” 
is Joyce’s quiet answer. “They are the fittest of all flowers to 
associate with Rome—the flowers of death.” 

Amongst the thirty or forty persons who quit the train at 
Monte Carlo Station is the English traveller mentally labelled by 
Mrs. Dormer’s inner consciousness as “ Safe.” It chances that, in 
the hurry of getting out, this traveller leaves his newspaper, the 
current number of the Nice Anglo-American, behind him. It also 
chances that Joyce, mechanically, rather than because she feels 
an interest in the chronicling of Nice fashionable life, takes the 
paper in her hand, and glances carelessly down its columns. 

“<The Monte Carlo Tragedy. . . Latest Particulars’—Why, 
mother, what can this tragedy be about? You and I are always 
the last people to hear news. ‘Mysterious Disappearance of ——’” 

So far and no farther has Joyce had time to read aloud, when 
the paper is snatched from her—I should say with a gesture of 
violence, if any action of soft, dimpled little Mrs. Dormer could 
be violent—is torn hastily into fragments and scattered through 
the open carriage window. 

“Such publicity is quite too bad! The reports of these 
sensational proceedings should not be given in respectable news- 
papers. What have young unmarried girls—what has a child 
like you—got to do with the suicides and horrors that are the 
scandal of the Monte Carlo gambling-tables ? ” 

Joyce looks at her mother with just that shade of surprise that 
borders nearly on a suspicion. 


“One has got to do with everything, mamma. Young women 
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cannot be kept under a glass case simply because they wear no 
wedding-ring on their third left-hand finger! You have aroused 
my curiosity,” she persists. ‘‘ What can there be in this Monte 
Carlo scandal that makes it more tragic than every Times news- 
paper one reads, or more dangerous than every walk one takes 
along the London streets ? ” 

Mrs. Dormer’s most intimate enemies—let me use stronger 
language, her dearest friends—agree in crediting her with the 
virtue of uniform truthfulness. She is too refined of taste, too 
cultivated of understanding, has too acute a knowledge of social 
intercourse, too keen a sympathy with common human likes and 
dislikes, not to hold trivial and purposeless fictions in contempt. 

When unlooked-for necessity arises, when embroidery has to be 
wrought on a large scale—like that of the Gobelins, say, or the 
tapestry of Bayeux—little Mrs. Dormer rises to the situation: 
then is she an artist who falters not nor fails over her work. 

“There are scandals and scandals, Joyce. Some things may 
not be intrinsically worse than others, but they are more 
unbefitting for a girl of your age to read about. You know the 
Polish Countess we remarked so often in brown-and-gold at 
San Remo? ‘Si jeune, et déja Polonaise!’ little Doctor Vladimir 
used to say of her. Surely it could not be especially edifying for 
you to learn in what society, and carrying away what amount of 
rouleaux, that lady has decamped from Monto Carlo?” 

For a few seconds Joyce looked fixedly at her mother. She is 
unsuspicious of deceit; and yet, as I have said, her state of mind 
approaches that of suspicion. Unconsciously to herself, she is on 
the look-out for some grim logic of facts that shall account for 
Roger’s silence. ; 

“Would the disappearance of a Polish countess be called a 
tragedy?” she asks, “even by the horror-seeking editor of a Nice 
newspaper ?” 

“Tt might be a tragedy to the former possessor of the rouleaux 
—though really I know none of the details. It is the kind of 
thing I have not patience to read through. Sometimes I have 
speculated,” says Mrs. Dormer after a pause, “why Polish 
countesses can never be original! If one of the sisterhood would 
only commit a respectable, commonplace action, it would have the 
zest of an epigram. As it is,” Mrs. Dormer glances up with her 
soft"eyes at the scarce softer heaven—“ one knows the Continent 
too well, has seen too much of that dull comedy called Fast Life, 
to be amused by the disreputable.” 


And Joyce, whatever vague misgivings trouble her conscience 
still, is silenced. 


A BALLROOM REPENTANCE. 


CuarTer XXVI. 
OIL IN ONE’S MACARONI. 


Tue night is chill when they stop at Pisa Station, and as their 
journey is to be continued early on the following day, Mrs. 
Dormer decides to put up at the nearest hotel, an old-fashioned, 
thoroughly Italian loggia, unmentioned by Bradshaw or by 
Murray, just within the city walls. 

Bare of carpet or matting are this loggia’s tile-paved floors. 
The only vacant apartment is low roofed and ghostly; a kind of 
rambling vault upon the ground floor, full of dark nooks, of 
possible lurking-places, and hung round with tapestry so gloomy 
in design and hue it might have more fitly decked an antechamber 
of the Inquisition than a modern sleeping-room. The quickly- 
served supper, is, however, of its kind, good; the handsome 
waiting women are courteous; a glorious fire soon crackles and 
blazes on the hearth. And by the time twelve o’clock strikes 
from the neighbouring church of San Stefano the travellers are 
peacefully settled for the night—Mrs. Dormer’s watch and purse 
under her pillow ; Joyce’s treasure, her Stradiuarius, placed on a 
chair so as to be within reach of her hand. 

One. Two. Three. San Stefano has boomed forth that weird- 
est, coldest hour of the February morning, when Mrs. Dormer’s 
slumbers are broken by acry. She starts up in terror, even her 
least excitable of brains haunted, perhaps, by some story of darker 
import than missing rouleaux or levanting Polish countesses ; then 
collecting her startled senses with an admirable effort of will, 
raises herself into a listening attitude, and glances round the 
room. 

All is outwardly quiet. The olive-logs no longer flame, but a 
steady glow from their red embers lights up every corner and recess 
of the tapestried walls. Mrs. Dormer’s purse and trinkets are 
safe; a primary instinct causes her to grope for these. Her 
daughter (second care of her soul) lies asleep, but with a face livid 
as death, with throat and neck convulsed, with eyes half un- 
closed, with parted, murmuring lips. 

“Stradiuarius . . . mother, you should have given it me back. 
That, at least, was my own.” So, sleeping still, the girl wanders 
on, in short, incoherent utterances. ‘But you have broken my 
heart at last—thrown it away for your pleasure. Roger! You 
here too? then let us make up old quarrels. What do you 
shrink from, mother? Why do you look so strangely at Roger’s 
hand? ... Mrs. Pinto a false friend to him? ... ay, we knew 
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that, long ago . . . a fair-weather friend, a creature of paint and 
paste, andI ... oh, my dear, let us go back to the old happiness 
. . « You will come to-morrow. You will bring me the violets you 
promised . . . not—ah God, not those! They are red, they are 
covered with blood. Take them from me.” 

A cry, bitterer, longer than the former one, rings through the 
room, and in another half-minute Mrs. Dormer, hastily shawled 
and slippered, stands beside her daughter’s pillow. 

“Joyce, my love, listen tome. Wake up thoroughly and for- 
get all you have been dreaming about. The macaroni must have 
had oil in it! Impossible for the conscience to be at rest, with 
the digestion in rebellion.” 

For Mrs. Dormer, a lax believer on many points, does yet cast 
sure anchor in the haven of matter-of-fact. Holding the old-fash- 
ioned process called introspection in contempt, Mrs. Dormer 
believes that all solution of our mental and moral troubles ought 
to come from the side of physiology. Love, fear, regret, she 
considers subjects for the microscope or dissecting knife; and pas- 
sionate grief . . . “an ophthalmic affection,’ as some one once 
suggested, “of the nerve of the fifth pair!” 

“If we could have perfect cooking we should have perfect 
dreams. Until that millennium comes—especially after supping 
in an Italian inn—we may do something by directing our thoughts 
wisely when we lay our heads on our pillow. How would my life 
have been ruined had I not looked upon the banishing of ugly 
nightmares as a duty. Pray command yourself, my dear. Endea- 
vour to put whatever nonsense you may have been dreaming about 
away from you. Twenty grains of chloral, some hours of sound 
sleep, and you will wake up a different creature.” 

Mrs. Dormer, after striking a light, searches among the com- 
partments of a travelling-bag for her poisons, scales and weights. 
And Joyce comes slowly back from the land of spectres to 
reality. 

Her small white face is bathed in sweats; her damp hair hangs 
in masses round her forehead. Her features have the pinched 
look of one whose feet tread the banks of the chill ford, who 
listens to voices, sees visions, that the bystanders, strong, healthy, 
broken-hearted, wot not of ! 

“ Come to me, mother—quick. I want to get warm—I want to 
feel your hand. Leave drugs and weights and measures alone,” 
she cries impatiently. ‘What need have I of drugs? Hydrate 
of chloral . . . ‘arrest of function , . . normal molecular action’ 
. . » Yes, I remember it all; I know what kind of peace of mind 
can be bought by chloral. We tried the efficacy of manufactured 
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sleep pretty often, if you recollect, two years ago, at the time I 
tried to leave off thinking of Roger.” 

Mrs. Dormer shivers. For a person of strong reason, with 
whom sentiment and emotion are nowhere, she really has become 
absurdly impressionable during the last eight-and-forty hours. 

“We ought to have taken places in a sleeping-car, to have 
travelled on to Rome without stopping—the plan dear, wise Lady 
Joan recommended. These atrocious tapestries, even without 
oil in one’s macaroni, would account for any number of bad 
dreams.” 

Joyce, upon this, raises herself toa sitting position. Stretching 
forth her hands to her violin, she plays a few muffled pizzicato 
notes that in the night’s dead silence sound to Mrs. Dormer 
uncomfortably like the moaning of a human voice. The embers 
of the wood-fire at this moment fall together. They send up a 
last ruddy flame upon the opposite wall; they light into weird 
distinctness one particular scene not two yards distant from 
Joyce’s bed—a scene of which the chief foreground figure is a 
wounded knight, pierced through mail and corslet, and with his 
enemy, masked and sinister, bending over him in his death- 
swoon, s 

“He is there—I was dreaming of him when you woke me, 
mother,” exclaims the girl, pointing with her pale, earthly cold 
hand to the wall. ‘Who shall read the meaning of my dream ? 
Who shall say it was not fate that sent us to this hotel, into this 
room, to-night ?” 

“There is no such entity as fate, my poor child. We look 
back from experience to accident. We talk because our mothers 
and grandmothers did so before us, and because we inherit certain 
of their fibres, about destiny.” 

“At first we were travelling away from Nice, you and I 
together. This was the beginning of my dream. And the 
Englishman who got out at Monaco left his Anglo-American 
behind him, just as it all happened, really, on our journey to- 
day.” 

“Say, rather, yesterday.” Mrs. Dormer glances across with 
pathos at her vacant pillow. ‘We are already shivering in the 
small hours of February the 1st.” 

“T took the paper up, and you bade me read it aloud. The 
first word I saw was Roger Tryan’s name, printed in blood-red 
letters underneath the Monte Carlo Tragedy.” 

“Roger Tryan—the hero of our Polish Countess’s escapade!” 
observes Mrs. Dormer with a laugh unsuggestive of amusement. 

“That is how your voice sounded in my dream, mother. I tried 
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to read, but could not. Only those words: ‘The Monte Carlo 
Tragedy ;’ and Roger’s name stood out clear before me. And, 
suddenly, you began to laugh; you snatched the paper from my 
hand, tore it across, and threw both pieces through the window. 
Now that I am awake, it seems absurd, but at the time it was the 
painfullest dream I ever had in my life. For when I looked at 
that which you had thrown away, I knew that it was my 
Stradiuarius.” 

“Tt was the oil in the macaroni,” sighs little Mrs. Dormer. 
“But, real or fancied, my sin was scarcely mortal. Some men 
have held that violins—like hearts, Joyce—are all the stronger 
for breaking and putting together again.” 

“ After that I went back with a leap—this made me know that 
I was dreaming—to the Monte Carlo gambling-rooms. I could 
smell that sickening mixture of gas and patchouli and attar of 
roses. Icould hear the voices of the ‘croupiers. I saw—I see 
them now—the eyes and forehead, the bare wrists and bracelets, 
of Mrs Pinto. And then, suddenly, I knew that you and Filippo 
were gone, and a Frenchman I stood near spoke—I don’t know 
what words—and Roger pushed forward and stood between him 
and me.” 

“Mr. Roger Tryan, as usual, showed more temper than brains.” 
For the moment Mrs. Dormer is betrayed into this small show 
of feeling. ‘“ But we will put off discussion of his merits and 
demerits until I have the negative advantage of feeling warm. 
What we want now is golden silence. At midday we shall be 
off—to scenes charmingly remote from over-strained and painful 
associations. Let us do our best to sleep while we can.” 

“T have something still to say, mother—not about my dream, 
but about that real waking night in Monte Carlo. I had got 
separated from you and Filippo, as you know, just when the 
royal Austrian people were coming in. And all at once I found 
that I had mistakenly laid my hand upon a stranger’s arm, a vile- 
looking man, covered with rings and chains, who turned and 
spoke to me in French. At the same moment I caught Mrs. 
Pinto’s eyes—I heard her laugh. And then, instantly, the crowd 
opened ; I saw the Frenchman spin away like a ball, and I knew 
that Roger was at my side. Mamma, dearest, be patient with 
me,” she pleads, “ only for two or three minutes longer. I want 
you to answer a question, truly as you would answer a last 
question I might put to you before I died.” 

“Day will be breaking on us, Joyce! Ask me anything you 
choose at a more fitting time and season. If only for one’s looks’ 
sake, let us try to get a little sleep.” 
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“You have seen so much of the world, have read so many 
books—I think, perhaps, have read so many men’s hearts—that 
you must certainly know this thing. Could an action like Roger 
Tryan’s be construed into an insult? I mean ...Imean.. .” 
As Joyce’s lips falter forth the question, her pinched, small face 
turns a shade more ghastly. “Is it the kind of thing that ever 
leads, among men of the world, to a challenge ? ” 

This time Mrs. Dormer gives a laugh whose frank spontaneity 
might make the fortune of an aspirant actress. And still, it is 
not the kind of laugh one would care to have graven on one’s 
recollection. 

“Challenges, except among German students and Parisian 
editors, are as much out of date, my child, as hair-powder. If a 
gentleman unfortunately meet with insult now-a-days, he elevates 
his eyebrows, lets fall his eye-glass,” says Mrs. Dormer gaily, 
“possibly writes a letter to the morning papers, and in any case 
pockets the affront. All these usages are ruled by fashion. One 
generation carries about a tindery affair called ‘ honour,’ ever 
ready to blaze, in its waistcoat pocket, just as another carries a 
snuff-box, and a third a crutch and toothpick.” 

“Tam glad to hear you speak so lightly! I am glad to think 
you are positively certain. Because—oh, mother, my dream 
shifted to something too horrible! Come and hold me close. 
Let me feel your arm, both arms around me.” 

She nestles, like a little child seeking for shelter, in Mrs, 
Dormer’s somewhat lax clasp. 

“The gas went out, guddenly; the patchouli and rose scents, 
the croupiers, the gaily dressed crowd, all vanished into darkness. 
Then I found myself, just, it seemed, as morning was breaking, 
in that field where they have the pigeon-shooting outside Monaco. 
AndI saw Roger Tryan lying on the ground, with the same 
Frenchman who spoke to me in the gambling-rooms leaning 
over him.” 

“You saw me, also, of course?” exclaims Mrs. Dormer in a 
forced, unnatural voice. “Iam sure to be the tragic element in 
every scene with which Mr. Roger Tryan is connected.” 

“No, mother, you were not there, nor—nor were the Pintos; 
Isaw only two or three men whose faces I did not know, and 
Monsieur Gervais the surgeon. Gervais knelt and supported 
Roger on his arm. It was as plain, all of it, as the tapestry 
hanging on the wall yonder. No dream of my whole life was 
ever so fearfully real as this one. Well, and while I was looking, 
Roger called me by my name, and I went tohim. He took a 


bunch of violets from his breast, Gervais holding him still, and, 
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as I stooped over him, I saw that the violets were covered in 
blood! I knew that Roger was wounded, dying. And then I 
heard your voice, and I awoke.” 

During the narration of Joyce’s dream Mrs. Dormer has con- 
trived to glide from her daughter’s embrace. She has got back 
again to the table, and by the feeble candle-light has commenced 
to weigh out choral hydrate from a mysterious little stoppered 
bottle. The hand that holds the scales is firm. Mrs. Dormer 
adds to, she takes from, the glistening heap of “ hell in crystals,” 
until the dose is measured to a nicety. 

“ Although you do not believe in the virtues of manufactured 
sleep, my dear, I do. Sleep, at any price, is what my nerves 
want.” And indeed, though Mrs. Dormer’s hand be untrembling, 
her white face seems to have aged by a dozen years. “My brain 
is harassed, not by supernatural visions, but by commonplace 
bodily fatigue. As to your dream, child,” she runs on with a 
desperate effort at unconcern, “if such nonsense affected one at 
all, it ought to be cheerfully. All old wives’ calculations, you 
know, should be worked backwards. To dream of a person's 
death is omen of his marriage. How if there should be other 
happy events on the tapis besides a certain Roman wedding to 
which you and I are looking forward ?” 

Joyce falls back on her pillow with a gesture of impatience, 
then, turning her eyes steadfastly towards the window, she re- 
solves to watch for daylight, to dream no more. 

Alas! sleep can no more be eluded than it can be wooed by the 
miserable. The poor girl dreams again and again of her old lover, 
now in England, now in Nice, now on the moonlit terrace of 
Monte Carlo. And each time her promised bunch of violets is in 
Roger’s hand ; and each time, ere she can approach near enough 
to take them from him, the violets become red with blood. 


Cuarter XXVII. 
MRS. PETER MAGRATH. 


Bur when did Rome, true Mother of Consolation, fail of yielding 
balm to the soul in which art is a passion ? 

Especially in the present hot-and-cold state of Joyce Dormer’s 
feelings,—her heart in revolt at Roger’s silence, yet feverishly 
expectant of news from him by every post,—Roman air, Roman 
associations, are as saving medicine. Mrs. Dormer, clever always 
at obtaining picturesque environment on moderate terms, has se- 
cured to herself the portion of a third-floor flat in a tumble-down, 
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sixteenth-century palace, closely bordering on the Piazza del 
Popolo. From the windows of this lodging can be seen the Hill 
of Gardens, the fair cypress and ilex groves, the statues, the ter- 
races of the Pincian, with the distant trees of the Borghese Villa 
and a glimpse of snowy Apennine for background. February has 
set in warm, blue, flower-laden. The mere animal sense of being 
alive is a pleasure. Chloral hydrate may rest for good in its stop- 
pered bottle! No need to seek manufactured sleep in this ener- 
vating air, amidst the thousand spirit-healing influences of a 
Roman spring. 

Enervating: the word must ever hold good in speaking of the 
Eternal City’s climate: and still, every hour of the too-brief day 
is occupied, has its own potent and absorbing interest. The fore- 
noons are given up to churches, basilicas, galleries, or to long 
drives in the Campagna, golden now with cistus, white with 
stately asphodel. Joyce was a child when last the Dormers 
visited Rome, and carries in her memory only such surface details 
as lend a keener edge to present enjoyment. In the afternoon, 
Mrs. Dormer is called upon to pay visits, to shop, to attend to 
letters—as Easter approaches, it would seem that the Farintyre 
love letters fall more than ever into the elder lady’s hands. 
And Joyce, by inadvertence, perhaps—if it were possible for 
Mrs. Dormer to act inadvertently—is left alone. Alone in their 
delightfully-shabby, scagliolo-floored Roman drawing-room, with 
the pathetic sweetness of the outside world, her Stradiuarius, her 
own hopes and fears, imperiously shaping themselves at each new 
moment into melody, for companionship ! 

Should these emotion-fraught Lenten weeks be counted among 
the least happy ones of Joyce Dormer’s life? She, herself, could 
scarcely answer that question. There are mental states which 
quicken the senses, morbidly, like opium. The phase of feeling 
through which Joyce is passing now belongs to them. Never 
again shall skies be so sapphire to her, or marble walls so white, 
or anemone petals so scarlet. Never shall spring violets smell so 
pungent, or the voices of children ring so clear, as during these 
weeks of intense moral strain in Rome. And to the true artist 
temperament this simple fact of heightened physical susceptibility 
is not without a certain poignant charm. 

It is her habit to rise betimes. While the gardens are still 
deserted she takes a walk each morning, unattended by chaperon 
or handmaiden, along a favourite dewy path of the Pincian—Rome 
at her feet, in the distance the grey undulations of campagna, 
melting into purple until a silver line above Ostia marks the line 
of sea. As she passes the shadow of one isolated group of feather 
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palms, Joyce tells herself daily, with the facile superstition of 
her age, that she reads a good omen in the shifting hieroglyphic 
cast by the level sun upon the grass! She feels that she must 
receive a letter from Tryan by the early post, and returns home, 
morning after morning, a colour on her cheek, a fire rather than 
a light in her blue eyes, to cruelest disappointment. Always is 
her plate on the breakfast-table empty, always is her mother elbow 
deep in letters: business letters from London lawyers, love letters 
from John Farintyre, scrawls from Paris milliners (quietly, and 
without much consulting of Joyce, the trousseau all this time 
progresses), ominously long missives from Lady Joan Majendie, 
brief marital notes from poor, dear Mr. Dormer, away still at 
Naples with his teapots. 

Early breakfast over, Mrs. Dormer must see to her housekeep- 
ing; it is a characteristic of this dimpled, guileless little woman 
that she never allows herself to be cheated—no, not even by a 
Roman cook ; and Joyce has another hour of independence. This 
is the hour when “ Shipwreck” makes greatest outward progress, 
when her power of composition is at its strongest. Thrice blessed 
power—divine alchemy through whose means dull care evaporates 
for the artist heart in golden aerial clouds! Does not composi- 
tion, if it be written down, require mechanical work? does not 
mechanical work, while it lasts, bring wholesome forgetfulness ? 
Even throughout the forenoon’s sightseeing, although ruled paper 
and her violin are no longer at hand, the people who commit 
fiascoes, the Shipwreck in which such people end, are present to 
Joyce’s mind. Her own poor bit of amateur nineteenth-century 
music takes to itself colour and depth and richness from the ruins 
of the world’s art, the mighty creations of a thousand years ago, 
amidst which the girl-composer moves. At two comes luncheon, 
enlivened often by the presence of some artist or musical friend of 
former days. Afterwards there isa saunter through the Borghese 
gardens, a visit to some neighbouring church or convent. And 
then Mrs. Dormer’s engagements claim her; and Joyce is left to 
solitude, her instrument, and her own thoughts till dinner. 

A surface observer might well doubt the wisdom of such a plan 
—might hold that the way to burn Tryan’s image deeper than 
ever on the girl’s heart would be in this very dreamy Roman life 
that her mother has chalked out for her. But little Mrs. Dormer 
knows her work. Roger Tryan’s image, most things connected 
with poor Roger Tryan, affect Mrs. Dormer moderately just at 
present. She is in a condition of masterly inactivity, simply 
purposing to gain, may not one say to kill, time until Easter! 
On the Saturday in Easter week it is a tacitly accepted fact that 
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Joyce shall be married. We are already well advanced in Lent, 
the wedding dresses progressing in Paris, the settlements in 
London; John Farintyre is in tolerable temper; a certain un- 
toward affair that might have wrought disturbance to our peace, 
dying, let us hope, into oblivion in the neighbourhood of Nice 
and Monte Carlo. Once married, and the dear child’s happiness 
will be safe—a sincere belief: men and women do not talk pretty 
euphemisms when they commune with their own conscience. To 
a wife, impressed by new and graver responsibilities, the details 
of that wild Monto Carlo escapade, should they, unhappily, come 
to light, would cause pain, but pain that must be borne. What 
women among us but has had, alas! to pass through some bitter 
ordeal of the heart, yet give the world no sign. 

And then money, vulgar money, as an anodyne, is so all-powerful, 
especially for a temperament, half fire, half dew, like Joyce’s! With 
her touch of genius, her refined, her singular beauty—and all the 
solid thousands that the elder Mr. Farintyre is ready to settle—to 
what position, in London or abroad, may she not attain? When, 
only, this critical interval before the wedding-day is tided over! 
When only, under Brussels veil and orange-blossoms, Joyce shall 
have been brought to swear honour, allegiance, and love to Mr. 
John Farintyre till death them shall part! 

The days, the weeks, pass by propitiously. Almost does Mrs. 
Dormer feel that plaster-of-Paris cupids and barley-sugar temples 
are in sight. Then, on the very day when Farintyre is to arrive 
in Rome, occurs an incident, trivial in itself, yet well-nigh causing 
the downfall of solider fabrics than barley sugar; an incident 
showing the weak foundations upon which the fondest, the most 
virtuous, human projects stand. 

Leisurely strolling, towards sunset, her hand upon her 
daughter’s arm, on the narcissus-studded sward in the Borghese 
gardens, Mrs. Dormer abruptly finds herself face to face with a 
Nice acquaintance, bodily escape hopeless, moral deliverance 
almost equally so. For the acquaintance is an erewhile inmate 
of the Pension Potpourri,—as a consequence must be conversant 
with the latest news of Major and Mrs. Pinto, with all the miser- 
able history in which Major and Mrs. Pinto are negatively involved. 
The acquaintance, moreover, has the reputation of being gar- 
rulous and underbred; a travelling Mrs. Candour, ever posted 
in the small English gossip of every Continental town she haunts, 
and ever ready, in harshest tones, with disregard as to whether 
= recital entail pain or pleasure upon her hearers, to publish it 
abroad. 


“Mamma,” whispers Joyce, with the kind of instinctive moral 
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shiver that goes before a blow, “do you see who is approaching 
under the ilex shade? Mrs. Peter Magrath, one of the musical 
geniuses whom we met in Nice at Lady Joan Majendie’s charity 
concert. Surely you have not forgotten the poor, little, bowing 
Aberdeen husband who told me I should play, as his Gerty sang, 
‘with sowl’! I propose flight.” 

“ And I—propose civility,” is Mrs. Dormer’s answer. “ We 
will behave ourselves amicably, believe as much only as charity 
permits of the latest Nice news, and pass quickly on. Dear Mrs. 
Magrath,” for by this time the lady is within earshot, “ welcome 
to Rome. Like so many people of artistic taste, you are drawn 
to the feet of the great enchantress at Easter ?” 

Mrs. Peter Magrath is tall, rectangular, flat of profile, deter- 
mined of mien. Long is Mrs. Peter’s throat and lean, a throat 
most unsuggestive of sweet or tender melody. She carries a 
walking-stick ; she affects a masculine and swinging gait; she 
wears a Newmarket overcoat, a stand-up collar, and a man’s 
hat. 

Rome, it has been said, is the city of abrupt contrasts. Could 
aught more jarring be found than this modern Briton, with her 
profile and her Newmarket coat, in the Borghese gardens? Mrs. 
Peter Magrath walking under shelter of the ilex trees and stone- 
pines; amidst the immemorial avenues of cypress; the fountains 
plashing into marble basins; grey, broken statues and columns 
. .. “All so little changed,” said Corinne, “that Ovid and Virgil 
might walk here, and believe themselves still in the Augustan 
age.” 

She advances, her eyes fixed with a curious expression on 
Joyce’s face. 

“Quite an unexpected pleasure, Mrs. Dormer. That is to say, 
every one in Nice {knew you had gone on to Rome, but one 
scarcely expected to meet you in any public place. Ah, and poor 
Miss Dormer! She is looking aged, is she not? A wreck, really, 
considering the short time. A tremendous talk there was, I 
assure you, when you went away so suddenly ; but for my part I 
thought your departure very natural. As I said to Peter-——” 

“T trust Mr. Magrath’s health has improved,” cries Joyce’s 
mother, by the pressure of her fingers on her daughter’s arm 
showing her readiness to move on. “The air of Rome s0 
deliciously sedative,” she generalises rapidly, “invaluable in some 
complicated cases of asthma-—Mr. Magrath quite certain to derive 
benefit, and 

“Mr. Magrath derives benefit nowhere,” says Mr. Magrath’s 
owner rather tartly. ‘I declare ours has been the oddest kind of 
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wedding-tour imaginable! When once you start the round of 
these invalid places, the chest doctors spin you on from one to 
another like a bad penny. If you listened to the chest doctors 
you would think lungs the only things in the world worth living 
for. Now there was Porquerolles, the first place we stopped at 
in the south. Porquerolles suited me to a T. There was a 
Philharmonic Society, entirely composed of gifted amateurs, the 
three resident families of the place. I was elected a member at 
once. We met, Wednesdays and Saturdays, and rendered music, 
not as the professionals teach,’—Mrs. Peter Magrath’s tone becomes 
accentuated,—‘ but as we of the Porquerolles Philharmonic felt it 
ought to be rendered—with soul. We may not, like Miss Dormer, 
have studied fugue or counterpoint. We looked upon our art as 
a thing of inspiration, not of rule—yes, and there was not one 
among us, I may say, but had a spark of the Divine Affatus! 
Mr. Magrath, of course, fell ill just when we were in full practice 
for our Shrove Tuesday concert, and the doctor we called in from 
Marseilles—I told my husband, because he wanted to get the case 
off his hands—sent us on to Nice.” 

“Where we may be certain Mrs. Magrath’s talent met with 
fullest appreciation.” 

As she utters the compliment Mrs. Dormer turns, uneasily 
anxious for flight. 

“The musical world of Nice is too much cut up into cliques 
for my taste. I have nothing to say for, or against, their Phil- 
harmonic Society.” Of whick Mrs. Peter Magrath was, possibly, 
nota member. “ But the music in some of the churches was fair. 
I volunteered my services at two of the choirs in addition to my 
four hours’ daily practice at our pension, and I had almost 
promised to sing in one of the anthems at Easter, when the 
climate, of course, began to disagree with Mr. Magrath. Equally, 
of course, the doctor passed us on here. Pray, Miss Dormer,” 
turning her attention again to Joyce, “what outlook in the 
musical way has one got in Rome?” 

“ Everything in Rome is musical,” says Joyce, glancing across 
the Muro Torto towards the point where St. Peter’s mighty dome 
cleaves the sunset sky. ‘In Rome you not only forget your own 
poorness as a musician, you forget yourself altogether.” 

The Machiavellian accents of Mrs. Dormer chime in softly: 

“When Lent is done with there will be a burst of concerts, 
public and private, at which talent, a pure soprano voice like 
Mrs. Magrath’s, would be justly valued. Rome has a short season 
of English gaiety, as you know, Mrs. Magrath, after Easter, and 
before people move on to Naples. At present we are keeping 
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Lent in true Lenten fashion, not even an organ to be heard in the 
churches.” 

“Oh, indeed. I have no doubt it suits Miss Joyce Dormer’s 
feelings to be quiet.” 

Mrs. Peter Magrath gives the stab with slow emphasis, deli- 
berately pausing to watch the effect it shall produce. 

Has it ever occurred to you, reader, that a smattering of art or 
of music makes a narrow soul narrower, extending its scope on 
the side only of dull and pitiful jealousies? But for her weak 
thread of a soprano voice, but for her insatiate musical ambition, 
who shall say that Mrs. Magrath might not have been a passively 
amiable woman, an innocuous one, at least, like certain insects 
which, although devoid of beauty, neither buzz nor sting! 

“You have changed sadly, Miss Dormer, since that evening I 
met you in Nice, at Lady Joan Majendie’s, the evening when you 
improvised, you know—ha, ha! I always laugh when I think of 
an English person improvising—on your violin.” 

Joyce does not answer. The colour comes and goes with over- 
clear distinctness on her transparent face. She feels that while 
she lives she must remember the moment’s vaguely prophetic 
pain, the grotesque rectangular outlines of Mrs. Peter Magrath, 
the dusky arch of ilex and pines, the smell of narcissus, the 
fountains plashing in the level yellow light. 

“T should have called round to inquire, after the aftlicting 
occurrence—I hope you don’t feel the glare of the declining sun, 
Mrs. Dormer? Stand a little to the left, and you will be more in 
shadow. I should have called to inquire, and to offer—ahem !— 
my sympathy and Mr. Magrath’s under the most distressing 
circumstances, only you ran away from Nice so quick 4 

“We were obliged to run! The Riviera climate never suits 
my throat after January.” 

Mrs. Dormer makes the interruption in a voice desperately at 
variance with her own. 

“Really! Of course, that is some people’s way. In my family 
we hold it a duty to keep to our post, to live everything down. I 
dare say I have mentioned to you that I am one of the Treddles, 
the only family of the name in Great Britain, and all distinguished, 
one way or another, for our talents.” 

Mrs. Dormer’s neck acknowledges the possibility by a two-inch 
bow. 

“One of my uncles, the well-known Mr. Samuel Treddles, used 
to have his joke. ‘The only crime that can not be lived down,’ 
my uncle would say, ‘is poverty.’ But then, that wasin England, 
and Mr. Samuel Treddles was a man of position.” 
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“My dear Joyce, we must walk on. At this time of year no 
one should be abroad after sunset.” 

“Indeed, all the Treddles were carriage people. Before 
marrying Mr. Magrath I was quite in the dining-out set of my 
mamma’s neighbourhood. In these foreign places, ladies, too, 
without a protector, it is different—flight may have been the best 
policy! Ican assure you, Mrs. Dormer, that we have never lost 
a chance of publicly expressing our sympathy with you and your 
daughter. So prejudicial, as Mrs. Pinto and every one else in the 
Pension observed, to have an engaged girl’s name mixed up with 
such a notorious character as poor Mr. Tryan.” 

Mrs. Dormer’s severest critics acknowledge that she is a 
woman who cannot, outwardly, be worsted. Outwardly, she is 
not worsted at this moment—no, not with solid earth crumbling 
under her feet, with every dearest hope vanishing in gloomy 
perspective, with Joyce’s eyes, an anguish in them that she feels, 
rather than“reads, fixed full upon her face. 

Mrs. Dormer is not worsted. She is an epitome of statuesque 
fine breeding, holding its own against vulgar assumption, ill- 
judged sympathy; a model that might almost be held classic in 
that supreme social art called, in our nervous Saxon idiom, the 
art of giving the cold shoulder. 

“ Agreeable to have renewed one’s acquaintance,” by how wide a 
gulf do the italics divide the term from friendship, “in this 
casual way. After Easter Mr. Dormer will be in Rome. It is 
possible one may have more time for visiting than at present. 
We hope sincerely that the invalid will continue to make satis- 
factory progress, and—and good evening, to you, Mrs. Magrath. 
We must run home with all haste, Joyce, unless we would have 
the Borghese malaria overtake us.” 


Cuarter XXVIII. 
BLUE SILK AND COBWEBS. 


Jorce walks quietly back along the Roman streets, thronged and 
full coloured in this hour of March sunset. She goes through her 
dinner, or a pantomime of dinner, as usual. She talks about the 
plans for to-morrow’s sightseeing, about John Farintyre, at this 
moment travelling by express train Romeward—her cheeks all 
the while growing whiter and whiter, her eyes larger, her lips 
more rigidly unsmiling. 

By and by, the time drawing near when Farintyre’s arrival 
may be looked for, calmly, but with a manner only the more 
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vividly in earnest by reason of its calmness, the girl reverts to 
their meeting with Mrs. Magrath in the Borghese gardens. 

. “You heard, of course, what words were spoken, mother. I 
should like you, before John Farintyre comes, to tell me the mean- 
ing of them?” 

“ And I,” answers Mrs. Dormer prompily, “ would willingly be 
spared the pain of recalling Mrs. Magrath or her conversation to 
my memory. I told you beforehand that we would believe as 
much only of her Nice gossip as charity permitted.” 

Joyce moves across into the recess of a window, which she 
opens, allowing the chill cattiva aria of the Roman night to blow 
upon her face. 

“This is not a time,’ mother, to talk of charity. The burning 
question for me is truth. I am always giving you pain, I know. 
You dislike going back upon the past, and if it were possible I 
would never mention again a name and a subject that can only 
bring with them bitter discussion.” 

To this Mrs. Dormer gives quick assent. 

“Such silence would be wise. The past is dead and buried, 
and——” 

“ But it is not possible,” Joyce persists. ‘“ You heard the hints 
thrown out by Mrs. Magrath. From the expression of your face 
I believe you read between the lines more clearly than I did. 
Was it so?” 

“I read, too clearly that Mrs. Magrath’s intentions were 
unamiable,” says Mrs. Dormer, gaining time. “I have travelled 
much, have seen many unlovely types of our poor countrywomen. 
Mrs. Peter Magrath eclipses them all.” 

“Still, there must have been a foundation for her hints. She 
does not approve of me, artistically, perhaps. At Lady Joan 
Majendie’s concert some very weak performance of mine was 
received by our friends with good-natured leniency that Mrs. 
Magrath’s finer critical sense would not allow her to endorse. 
But it is just when people dislike you that they are moved to tell 
unpalatable truths. ‘Expressions of sympathy . . . distressing 
circumstances! Prejudicial to have an engaged girl’s name men- 
tioned in connection with Mr. Tryan’s.’” The words come from 
Joyce’s blanched lips with a gasp. ‘Can you guess at the drift 
of all this? Do you see the smallest clue to the meaning of such 
language ?” 

“Would it not be politic to regard Mrs. Magrath and her speech 
as below our notice?” 

“No, mother; not at the point where I am standing now. I 
have got on well, you will say, during the past weeks. There 
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has been so much to see, to think of—and I have done my utmost 
to forget my own pain, my own wretchedness, in my work. I 
have tried with a will to keep up from the time we left Nice, as I 
shall keep up to the last. But it is only my body that is better. 
A fever consumes my heart.” And saying this, she claps her 
slight hands together piteously. “Every day since we arrived 
in Rome—yes, sooner or later, the truth must out—I have 
expected a letter, a word from Roger Tryan, and none—none has 
come.” 

Mrs. Dormer is as unencumbered by old-fashioned prejudices as 
most people. But as her daughter pleads to her, that inconveni- 
ent secretion of the brain, that peculiar arrangement of molecules, 
called conscience, does prick her sore. 

“A letter from Roger Tryan!” she stammers. “ Why, you 
ceased to correspond with Roger Tryan years ago. And under 
present circumstances—John Farintyre’s feelings F 

Mrs. Dormer’s own feelings would seem to overcome her. For 
once, she is actually at a loss for words. 

“During the half-hour I was with Mr. Tryan in the gardens 
at Monte Carlo we talked of many things,” goes on Joyce, still 
in the same quiet, unnaturally intense voice. ‘ You have never 
once spoken to me of that meeting, mamma.” 

“It is a subject about which delicacy has bidden me be silent, 
child.” 

“But you must know that Roger and I could not meet without 
looking back upon our lost happiness. Weare young still, mother, 
Roger Tryan and I! Nothing actually stands between us.” 

Mrs. Dormer gives an inward shudder. It seems to her as 
though a spectral figure intervened between her daughter’s head 
and the deep, iron-blue background of night sky. 

“ And so, after talking of the past, it happened that we found 
ourselves speculating a little about the future.” 

“The future of a beggared man.” 

“Beggary is an elastic term, mamma. When our engagement 
was first broken off, Roger Tryan had some means left. He had 
had a university training——” 

“Three hundred a year and a degree—to use one word instead 
of seven, Starvation!” 

“But we are talking of the present, of our meeting at Monte 
Carlo. Roger said enough to make me think he would give up 
his present associates, and essay a fresh start in life.” 

“Fresh starts, as arule, end in fresh downfall,” observes Mrs. 
Dormer, seeking safety in a generalisation. 

“That may or may not be true, mamma. In any case,” Joyce 
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adds, with firmness, “we did look forward with something like 
hope to the years that lie before both of us. And I am glad 
to remember it. Whatever happens, I shall not break with Roger 
again as a friend. On that point I am resolved. I shall not 
break with Roger Tryan again, whatever becomes of my life.” 

Mrs. Dormer’s face is eloquent, though her lips speak not. 

“For I made my peace with him. Roger asked if it was alto- 
gether too late for him to move for a new trial, and I promised 
him a hearing, if he would call on us next morning in Nice. Well, 
although he never came, although I have had no word or letter 
from him since, I cannot believe Roger Tryan capable of falseness. 
. . » Oh, mother,” she exclaims, with a sudden change of voice 
and colour, “is it possible that some new misfortune has come 
tohim? ‘That horrible dream I had at Pisa seems to accord with 
the hints we heard to-day. . . . Let us look in the arrival list, 
find out the Magraths’ hotel, and hurry there before John Farin- 
tyre arrives. Let us learn the worst—or make ourselves sure 
that there is no worst to learn.” 

A look of wild terror is on Joyce’s face. Her quick, excited 
movements, her broken utterance, betoken her to be in a mood for 
any enterprise of mad, convention-breaking despair. And Mrs. 
Dormer knows that the moment for decisive action hascome. Now 
is the whole future prosperity of her child’s life to be won or forfeited. 
Now must she, Mrs. Dormer, speak, or for ever hold her peace. 

Crossing the room, she rests her hand warningly on the girl’s 
wrist. 

“ Have we sunk so low, Joyce, have we so little self-respect left 
that we would expose ourselves to the world’s cold pity? The 
Magraths know, what every one in Nice must have known, that 
you were seen at Monte Carlo on Mr. Tryan’s arm. It was a de- 
plorable imprudence. Yain to hope that idle brains will not 
speculate, idle tongues comment, when once people begin to set 
society at defiance!” 

“ But the questions I asked are not answered, mother. Allow 
the imprudence, which I do not, of being seen, openly, on Roger 
Tryan’s arm. Where are the ‘distressing circumstances’? Mrs. 
Magrath spoke as though some disgrace, some calamity, had be- 
fallen us when we left Nice in that hasty fashion. There could 
be nothing more calamitous in walking along the Monte Carlo 
terrace with Roger Tryan than with any ordinary acquaintance.” 

Mrs. Dormer moves aside sharply. She turns so that only her 
face in extremest outline, the still rounded cheek, the delicate 
ear, the tip of nose and of eyelash, can be seen by her daughter. 

Such a fraction of a profile as this affords no clue as to whether 
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a person busied on a gigantic embroidery has the grace to blush 
or not! 

“ Roger Tryan can never become as an ordinary acquaintance 
while both of you remain unmarried. The remembrance of your 
unhappy engagement is too fresh for that. The world, much 
more the ill-natured section of it, will always look upon a renewal 
of intimacy between you with suspicion. I heard long ago, from 
Lady Joan Majendie, that the fact of your walking across the 
Monte Carlo salon on Mr. Tryan’s arm was severely criticised in 
Nice. I also heard a 

“Goon, mamma. What did Lady Joan write? Tell the exact 
story. Do not stop to consider whether your words give me pain 
or pleasure.” 

“T also heard,” proceeds Mrs. Dormer, speaking fast, like one 
who would fain get an unpleasant task finished, “ that Mr. Tryan, 
after bidding us good-bye, returned to the side of his friend, Mrs. 
Pinto. There was an entertainment that night, it would seem, in 
the Pension where Major and Mrs. Pinto live. At this entertain- 
ment Roger Tryan appeared—we can believe was exposed to a fire 
of merciless raillery for having renewed his acquaintance with 
ourselves. Remembering an unedifying scene we were forced to 
witness on our way to Monte Carlo, you cannot doubt what influ- 
ence would be brought to bear upon him. You cannot desire 
that on such a theme I should be more explicit?” 

Joyce looks faint and sick. She leans her shoulder against the 
framework of the window for support. 

“ More explicit? No, mamma, I think I have heard as much 
as is good for me. Poor little mother,” she adds in a softened 
voice, “so Lady Joan wrote (as she wrote once before in Langen 
Waldstein); you knew the true state of things all along, only 
you were too tender, too considerate to tell me. AndI... ah, 
the fool that I have been!” Joyce breaks off, remembering, 
passionately, her walks in the Pincian gardens, the happy omen 

-on the palm-shadowed grass, the hopes, each successive morning, 
of the letter that came not. ‘ But I am rightly punished. Was 
my past conduct to Roger so upright that I should look to be 
treated with good faith by him now?” 

“You should not take everything with such terrible seriousness,” 
says Mrs. Dormer uneasily. “ Roger Tryan, of course, knew how 
matters stood between you and John Farintyre.” 

“How did they stand, mother? Was I not, virtually, my own 
mistress? A loophole of escape had been left open. It was decided 
with John Farintyre, at Clarens, that if either of us saw fit to 
change before next April it should not be accounted as falsehood.” 
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“ Poor John Farintyre!” 

Mrs. Dormer turns pale as the ejaculation escapes her. 

“ You do well to pity him,” exclaims Joyce. ‘“ We have drifted 
farther and farther into this loveless engagement, until it seems 
likely we shall end by marrying—who shall say with what prospect 
of happiness? But on that January night, at Monte Carlo, I 
might have got my freedom without disloyalty. I should have 
told Roger Tryan so, if he had kept his promise—had called at 
our lodging—next morning.” 

“Roger Tryan acted wisely in staying away.” And these 
words are brought out by Mrs. Dormer with firmness. “Men 
view such things in a lighter spirit than we do. As regards that 
luckless evening, I can quite imagine Roger returning, as a kind 
of duty, to Mrs. Pinto. She was under his escort, and ‘ 

“ And, naturally, would require his attendance throughout the 
evening. You are right, mamma; [am sure men do not view such 
things as we do. To waltz at a party presided over by Mrs. 
Pinto would be a kind of duty. Small wonder Mr. Tryan felt in 
no mood for calling on us the following morning.” 

Joyce stops short. Her face droops forward on her breast, her 
arms hang, nerveless, heavy, at her side. 

Still and peaceful is the breath of the Lone Mother on this fair 
night of southern spring. The stars look calmly down, as they 
have looked through centuries of bloodshed and of sin, upon 
mouldering fresco, cypress-shaded convent garden, mosaic-crowned 
gateway, and yellow-flowing Tiber. The campagna plains, lit by 
a strip of crescent moon, lie wrapped in the humid sleep which is 
their beauty and their desolation. 

After a long silence, Joyce Dormer rouses herself with a start. 

“A lovely evening, is it not, mamma, for John Farintyre’s first 
impressions of Rome? But chill—one almost feels malaria in the 
wind.” She turns away, shivering, from the window and its 
peaceful outlook. “It must be nearly time for me to think of 
dressing.” 

In accordance with their simple, unpretentious habits, Mrs. 
Dormer and her daughter are clad in classically draped grey 
cashmere ; no bows, flounces, furbelows, or other pride of milliners, 
and horror of artists, marring the gracefully severe effect of their 
attire. 

“To think of dressing! You are absolutely neat and fresh, 
child. How could you be more fitly dressed than at present?” 

“T am afraid Mr. Farintyre is not educated up to the point of 
appreciating fitness,” Joyce remarks. “Mr. Farintyre likes to 
see me in pale blue silk, poor man, or he fancies so.” 
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“ Pale blue must always be the true complement of a wild-rose 
complexion. The preference is artistically correct.” 

“But scarcely original. At some foolish esthetic London party 
last season, I wore a blue gown, and Mr. Farintyre overheard a 
speech one degree more foolish than the party, about a goddess 
andacloud. He has felt himself safe ever since, under the pre- 
cedent of another man’s taste.” 

“ And you mean to wear a blue gown to-night ?” 

“T mean todo more. Mr. Farintyre has an ideal—we hear of 
her pretty often! Recollecting Rosie Lascelles before the foot- 
lights of the Ambiguity, Mr. Farintyre likes to see me heavily 
loaded with metals. I will put on the one blue silk dress I possess, 
and the least hideous of the sets he has sent to me, or rather to 
you, of late, as an adornment.” 

Mrs. Dormer is ill-satisfied with the girl’s tone, with her rest- 
less movements, with the feverish glitter of her eyes. 

“ Look in the mirror, Joyce. Use your own taste, and say if a 
rustling blue silk, if Bond Street jewellery, will accord as well 
with our tattered tapestries, our cobwebs, our scagliolo, as the 
dress you wear?” 

“Tt is high time to leave off thinking of my own taste,” is 
Joyce’s answer. “My own taste, up to the present hour, has 
brought everything and everybody connected with me to sorrow. 
Far better—surely, you must agree with me there, mamma—that 
I began to think of Mr. Farintyre’s.” 


And when, in due course of time, John Farintyre arrives, look- 
ing very British, and new, and out of place, in the dusky sixteenth- 
century palazzo, a vision in azure silk, with filigree gold orna- 
ments on throat and wrist, advances to the top of the staircase to 
meet him. 

“ Welcome to Rome,” murmurs the girl as her cheek, wet with 
recent tears, rests for one instant upon her lover’s waistcoat. 
“Mamma and I are glad to see you, Mr. Farintyre.” 

Then she lifts her face up, smiling bravely. And Farintyre, 
whose instincts are tolerably reliable, knows that Joyce Dormer 
never loved him less than at this moment. 











Rossini. 


Tue bright luminary whose brilliant rays threw so many big- 
wigged planets on the musical heaven into the shade, whose birth 
and death even seemed governed by predestination, shall not be 
criticised here according to the number of triple crotchets and semi- 
demi-semi-quavers he wrote with such astounding facility, but asa 
man of the world, as the genius, away from the canvas on which in his 
immense laziness he stretched all the laughing, mocking, electrify- 
ing musical batteries that gave so great pleasure to generation after 
generation, to the despair of all the shoulder-shrugging school- 
masters, whose dull slow coaches could not follow that premature 
steam-engine, which got hold of the audiences of all the world, and 
ran away with them at high speed, to land them in an Eldorado of 
delight, unknown before and after him. 

I said “ in his immense laziness: ” for, be it known, the real reason 
why Rossini wrote during a comparatively short career a whole 
library, and stopped short at the pinnacle of fame, or even why he 
wrote in two weeks an opera which will outlive many other works— 
I mean the ‘ Barbiere di Siviglia,’—that reason was not his activity, it 
was his laziness. It prevented him from working until he could 
put it off no longer, and then like those gifted pupils who do not 
study because they know that at the last moment they will speedily 
read and master their lesson, so did he take the pen, and ere another 
composer studied what tone, what time, and what preparation to make, 
his pages were quickly filled, and the work was done, so that at the 
earliest moment he might be enabled to resume his dolce far niente. 

I mentioned the ‘ Barbiere.’ Do you remember that explosion of 
gaiety, that Homeric laughter, the piccolos screaming, the clarionets 
roaring, the double basses even chuckling, when that chorus in G 
enters—an explosion of fun, an avalanche of hilarity? You feel as 
if you were suddenly dipped in oxygen. You laugh with him, and 
are happy and merry with him; nearly intoxicated with the 

‘champagne of music—that is Rossini; the philosopher who saw 
everything pink-coloured, pour le mieux dans le meilleur des mondes 
possibles, The epicurean who lived the most enjoyable life, who 
above all valued, like Martin Luther, “ Wein, Weiber und Gesang,” 
and called everybody who could not appreciate this supreme triad of 
life, “Ein Narr sein Lebe lang.” The man who spoke in tones, 
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laughed in notes, mocked in music, chaffed in syncopations, and who, 
although full of the very melody Wagner pooh-poohs, did precisely 
what Wagner preaches—he sang and orchestrated the dramatic 
thought. That is Rossini! 

The first thing he did—you will barely be surprised to hear it— 
he was born! But being born is a great talent; because it shows 
much more cleverness to be born for a carriage than to be born to 
work and struggle, and so it is clever to be born for glory and 
fortune, instead of being born to describe your illustrious friend’s 
great career. Rossini was born on February 29th, in the year 1792. 
There being only one 29th of February every four years, he was 
quite right to speak of his nineteenth birthday when he was seventy- 
six. Remarkable as his birthday, was the date of his death. Like 
many other superstitious Italians he dreaded the number thirteen, 
so much so, that he never gave a dinner to fourteen people without 
having some friend in reserve, who had to step in, in case one guest 
could not come, so that there should not be thirteen at table. 
Equally superstitious was he about Friday, which he considered to 
be an unlucky day. And he died on Friday, the 13th day of 
November, 1868. 

Pray consider that I am not writing a biography of Rossini, or I 
would pack and parcel and ticket the different events in his musical 
life in very regular order. No, this is only a tribute to the memory 
of a great and most amiable genius; a dear departed friend whose 
heart was full of the kindliest feeling, and who, although jealousy 
and envy accused him of selfishness, did never in his harmless jokes 
and witty remarks, never, half the harm that the detractors of a great 
man do, when, powerless to elevate themselves to his height, they 
try the inverting process by dragging him down to their level. All 
I intend doing is to give some of the interesting events I remember, 
from my very experience with this great man, and which may throw 
socially some light on his life, and I hope I may be allowed to tell 
them at random as they come to my remembrance. 

I made Rossini’s acquaintance through my first literary essay in 
Paris, when in despair to pierce the obscurity round me, to get a 
hearing, small as I was, amongst so many great names. I was in 
this mood in an evening party when a tall, stout man, speaking and 
laughing rather loudly, attracted my attention. His hair stood 
upright, he himself seemed to measure six feet two, and the moment 
he spoke the people round him laughed applaudingly, and he himself 
laughed too. The conversation turned upon Cruvelli, who had just 
then made her début as the first singer, who at the Rue Lepelletier 
received a salary of £4000 a year. Some of the musicians present 


seemed to praise her to the clouds, as indeed the whole Paris press 
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did ; others thought she was overrated, and the discussion, which I 
listened to with the greatest interest, grew rather lively, when the 
tall man, turning to me without ever having seen me, said, “ Et vous, 
qu’est-ce que vous en dites?” Suddenly addressed, called upon to 
speak among evident connoisseurs, I humbly, yet going sharply 
into details, spoke of all the faults which I fancied she had, re- 
cognising, however, her marvellous voice, and all the great qualities 
which rendered her so remarkable an artist. It seems that what I 
said had a certain stamp of sincerity, because they listened attentively. 
Alone in Paris, yet madly desirous to get on and to show my head 
above that immense crowd of men, I then little dreamed that I was 
destined in a few minutes to jump into that public notoriety which I so 
eagerly longed for. The tall gentleman asked me, “ You are not French, 
yet you know French well. What French books have you read that 
make you speak better than foreigners usually do?” I replied that I 
had read Georges Sand, Balzac, Dumas. “And what do you know 
of Dumas?” “ Everything!” I said, “I adorehim!” “Ah? Well, 
if that is so,” he said, “ you may like to do hima favour? I am 
Alezandre Dumas, and if you will write for my new paper, Le 
Mousquetaire, about Cruvelli all that you have said just now, and 
sign your name to it, you will oblige me very much.” 

Gloire! Victoire! I nearly fainted. What? here suddenly was 
my opportunity. Unknown to-day, my name would be printed to- 
morrow under an article sure to produce some effect, from the simple 
reason that it differed from the others because I attacked this Goddess 
of the Moment! It would lead me too far away from the very 
subject of these lines, to give the consequences of this fortunate 
event; sufficient to say that thereby my name became known—even 
to Rossini. I had spoken of the great singers of times past, of the 
scrupulous studies to which they subjected their organs, of the 
superiority of their training and their execution to that of Madame 
Cruvelli, who, possessing a voice as exceptional as any ever known, 
was yet unable to do what certain great singers did, because of her 
want of serious fore-studies. And in fact I had proved that Rossini 
was quite right when he said, “ Leave my operas alone ; you have 
no longer the artists required to sing them.” A lady whom I knew, 
showed him the article, and he expressed the wish to know the young 
man who so sincerely worshipped true art and had the boldness to 
say so in the midst of a number of fetish adorers. 

The exhibition, where at a certain hour I played a new instrument, 
a combination of three different instruments, was the occasion I so 
ardently waited for. Rossini came to the musical section and my 
lady friend brought him to hear a number of his own melodies 
produced in a rather unusual way, on an all but unknown instrument. 
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Quick as lightning to perceive the effects of the new combination, 
and interested in what he had not heard before, he expressed his 
opinion with the wit and esprit which characterised every word he 
said, and from that moment I saw him very nearly every day when I 
was in Paris. 

He lived then in the Rue Basse du Rempart, a street which has 
nearly disappeared now, but he soon settled down in those larger 
apartments at the corner of the Boulevard des Italiens and the Rue de 
la Chaussée d’Antin, in which he lived to the day of his death. I must, 
for the clear understanding of what follows, give a slight description of 
these apartments. From the anteroom you entered the dining-room, 
a moderate-sized oblong table to seat fourteen people filling it nearly 
wholly. To the right of it was the drawing-room where on Saturday 
nights the famous soirées were given, which brought together ce- 
lebrities of every class or section of politics, art, science or financial 
position ; at the left was his studio, in fact his bedroom—a square little 
place, containing a bed, a writing-table, a Pleyel pianino and a 
wardrobe full of perishable linen and his imperishable manuscripts. 
On the little table in his bedroom he wrote them—on the big dining- 
room table the copyist copied them, because he never allowed a 
manuscript to go out of his house. It is certainly incredible that he 
should have written the ‘ Barber of Seville’ in fifteen days, not that 
there can be the slightest doubt about the spontaneity of the melodies 
streaming quicker into his pen than out of it, but precisely 
because, although writing very fast, he had a way of rounding the 
head of the notes, which took time, and writing a whole operatic 
scene in a fortnight does not allow of many wasted minutes. Yet 
another instance of quick slow writing was Alexandre Dumas (I 
mean the father). He wrote his novels on long half sheets, and he 
was beside himself with happiness when I brought him some large 
English blotting-paper, in sheets bigger than his own writing-paper, 
which he had only to turn over to dry it at once. He wrote a 
wonderfully handsome hand, very long letters and seemingly slowly, 
as if painted, yet one leaf was covered after another in next to no 
time. Donizetti wrote quickly, to such an extent that when I saw 
him write for the first time, I did not think he was writing music. 
He had a knack of covering the pages with dots like a telegraph 
strip, and when he had done so he added the tails andlines. Rossini 
used to set to work at ten o’clock in the morning, having got up 
at nine. His toilette took half an hour, his breakfast, house gossip, 
&c., another half-hour, then he took his pen and wrote continuously. 
From ten to twelve, while he wrote, numbers of people came: some 
with letters of introduction, or old friends, and so on. He was 
very glad to make the acquaintance of talented young artists, he 
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received them with immense kindness, giving them advice, and some- 
times letters. But what he absolutely hated was to be stared at as one 
of the sights of Paris. Once his old friend Caraffa came and told 
him: “There is a Russian princess on the boulevard who waited two 
hours yesterday to see you pass: she wants so much to make your 
acquaintance ; what shall I tell her?” ‘Tell her,” said Rossini, “that 
I am excessively fond of asparagus. She need only go to Potel et 
Chabot and buy the finest bunch she can get and bring it here. I 
shall then get up, and after she has well inspected me in front, I 
shall turn round and she can complete her inspection by taking the 
other view too, and then she may go.” He was rather fond, not only 
of asparagus, but of anything good to eat, and whenever he was sent 
some delicacy in that line, he enjoyed it in advance by unpacking it 
himself, and then he used to say with delighted looks: “ Voila a 
quot la gloire est bonne.” His visitors gone or not gone at twelve, 
he put on his wig, which until then lay quietly on the table, his big 
bald head being covered with a towel for the time being, then he 
dressed, and by one o'clock every day he was out: he took the first 
cab he met and asked him: “ Est-ce que vos chevaua sont fatiqués ?” 
(“Are your horses tired?”) When the unfortunate driver said: 
“‘ Non, Monsieur,” he never took him: he would never trust himself to 
other but tired horses, and during all his life never had he entered a 
railway carriage. Then he usually drove to the Palais Royal, in the 
latter days to the Passage de l’Opéra, and walked up and down in the 
shaded galleries, meeting a number of friends and hearing with great 
interest all the newest gossip about singers, composers, and operatic 
-chat in general. I remember particularly two instances when I was 
with him, having met great composers, and every time he said 
something worth noting. 

Once it was Gounod who had just given ‘ Faust,’ and Rossini stopped 
him to say he had heard of the great success the opera had met with. 
“QO maestro,” said Gounod, “I am so happy to hear you speak of the 
success of the opera, because all the people speak to me only just of the 
Soldiers’ Chorus.” “Never mind,” said Rossini, “ operas are not born 
like men, the head first, the success of operas is born the feet first : 
that Soldiers’ Chorus is what the people understood at once, the rest will 
come in time. I have often gone through the experience.” Gounod 
was barely gone when I saw a rather little man with very pronounced 
Jewish features, common-looking, the shabbiest possible hat covering 
an evidently clever head. It was Meyerbeer ; he steered with out- 
stretched arms straight towards Rossini, whom he always approached 
with an humble mock modesty and deference, as if he held him by 
far the greater genius, and especially as if this deference was due to 
the older man. Louis Blanc told me once that he was so struck 
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when first seeing Meyerbeer with that particularly vulgar expression 
of his face. I cannot say that I found it so. A Jewish and a 
cunning expression I found predominant. Rossini had for Meyerbeer 
a sincere friendship and admiration, and I give here the most 
peremptory denial to all the invented stories of his envy or jealousy, 
&c. I was with Rossini when he went to the Rue Richepanse, where 
Meyerbeer lived, and where every day during his illness Rossini 
inquired how he was; and where, one day the concierge, with the 
brutality of common French people, answered Rossini’s inquiry, 
“M. Meyerbeer?” “ Mais il est mort,quoi?” Rossini fell back faint- 
ing, and it was only when Meyerbeer’s daughter arrived, and he had 
cried like a child with her for half an hour, that he recovered himself 
and I took him home. 

In the Palais Royal, however, in the instance previously mentioned, 
Meyerbeer was well, but according to his custom, always complaining, 
while Rossini was in his high teasing humour. Now Meyerbeer 
was at that time rehearsing ‘Dinorah, and Madame Cabel and the 
chorus and the orchestra all knew the whole of their parts by heart, 
yet Meyerbeer, who had a mania for hearing his music rehearsed 
sans fin, would not authorise the first performance to be given. He 
came towards Rossini complaining, sighing as usual. “ Well,” said 
Rossini, “ what are you suffering from to-day?” “QO maestro,” he 
said, “I am so sick; all over pains, I do not know what to do.” 
Rossini, who knew that he had just come from a rehearsal, said: 
“ Je vais vous dire ce que c'est, vous vous écouter trop.” 

He could not resist occasionally saying a little witty word for fun’s 
sake, but he never intentionally hurt anybody. I know that he said 
to a tenor at the Grand Opera: “Ne poussez pas la voix, ou vous 
deviendrez poussif” (consumptive), and he was so proud of the pun 
that he told it me on three different occasions; but I am sure it was 
not he who said of Berlioz’s music, as suggested: “ Comme ce serait 
mauvais, si c’était de la musique ;” he had too much regard for so great 
aman, although noisy orchestration was distasteful to him, and that 
was just where Berlioz was not always very discreet. It sounds 
rather funny that in his time Rossini himself was reproached with 
employing too much sonority, so that they called him Signor Vacarmini. 
I will not deny, however, that I know of a rather bitter thing which 
he said to the Abbé Liszt, who came to see him in his little room and 
who improvised rather madly on the small Pleyel piano. When he had 
done, Rossini said: “ J’aime mieux l’autre.” “L’autre?” asked Liszt, 
stupefied. ‘Yes, Haydn’s Chaos,” said Rossini, “is it not the Chaos. 
you meant to represent?” Liszt, excessively sensitive, was fear- 
fully offended. I tell the story as I heard it several times from 
Rossini’s own lips, because Wagner somewhere denied it, and even 
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went so far as to call it a mere invention. Rossini was, as I said, fond 
of playing upon words himself, and as fond of it when others did it. 
I remember that I once brought him a small composition of my own, 
‘Le Coour,’ and I wrote upon it, “ Al’éléve du bon Dieu, au bon Dieu 
des éléves Rossini.” He kept it for weeks on his table and showed it to 
everybody, not the composition, I am sorry to say, but the calembourg. 
But where he really showed an angelic heart was, when I brought him 
a song called ‘Iréne.’ Ihad written it for (the then) Miss Dolby. It 
was in manuscript, and I asked him, would he be good enough to look 
through it, and tell me whether I had put the Italian words correctly 
under the notes. He told me to leave it, and come back as usual in 
the afternoon. When at four o’clock I came, he said to me: “ As-tu fait 
tes affaires ? car j’ai fait les miennes.” And to my utter amazement 
he showed me a roll of paper, where he had entirely copied my song, 
voice and piano accompaniment, had written the Italian words under 
it of course, and found nothing extraordinary in the fact that my 
copyist should be Rossini. I was dumbfounded and could for a few 
minutes barely recover my voice to thank him sufficiently. 

It was said that he married his first wife Madame Colbran for her 
money ; that is certainly not so, for she had none; but I am sorry, 
very sorry to say, that his second wife, whose antecedents I may 
have some opportunity to illustrate, he most assuredly married 
because she had 20,000 francs (£800) income. He told me very 
frankly that his music would not give him bread; but two bankers 
—James Rothschild and the Comte Pillet-Will— whenever he 
had a small sum of money, invested it for him, and when the 
moment seemed propitious, they sold and reinvested it, so that after 
a time, his gains accumulating, and being always reinvested, he at last 
had a fortune of three millions of francs (£120,000), which, as is well 
known, he left to his birthplace Pesaro, after the death of his wife, 
who during her lifetime had full command over it. This wife’s 
name was not Pelissier, as given in many instances, notably in Grove’s 
‘Musical Dictionary,’ where other dates are usually pretty correct, 
but her name was Olympe Desguilliers, and although of less than 
modest extraction, she was so handsome that Horace Vernet, one of her 
numerous admirers, painted her as Judith, and as such she can 
at any moment be seen in the Louvre Gallery. Before she married 
Rossini she never was reproached with heartlessness to anybody 
who professed to find her lovely. Vernet, just mentioned, Jules 
Janin, a Monsieur Pelissier, whose name she temporarily adopted, 
selon Vhabitude de ces dames, and, perhaps, after the fashion of the 
servants in ‘Gil Blas,’ who one and all adopted the names of their 
masters, and St. Georges, were among her prominent admirers. 
It is with St. Georges that she once played the following comedy. He 
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was jealous of Jules Janin, and she and St. Georges had had several 
passages of arms about him. One summer afternoon she was gaily 
dressed in a white robe, with long sky-blue ribbons round the waist, 
at the shoulders, and in the hair. Suddenly the door opened, and, 
pale as a ghost, St. Georges entered. By hook or by crook he had 
been informed of his hated rival having been there again, and he 
came determined to break off all further connection with the faithless 
beauty. She swore most tragically that she was innocent—when 
ever was woman guilty?—that she loved only him, and so on, 
but he was immovable, and said: “I leave you and for ever!” 
“No,” she cried, “I will kill myself if you do.” ‘ Farce,” he said, 
and departed. 

She lived in the fourth story, and he had, therefore, some time to 
devote to the descent. Fancy, however, his horror, when arrived in 
the courtyard, he suddenly hears the window upstairs noisily open, sees 
sky-blue ribbons flying through the air, hears a loud scream, and before 
him to the ground falls his faithless one. With one jump he was by 
her side, when he discovered—a bolster dressed in a white robe with 
blue ribbons, which she had flung down to frighten him by a suicidal 
comedy! This shows what the woman was capable of! I will say, 
however, that she did the honours of her house, frequented by the 
greatest artistic, diplomatic, scientific, and financial celebrities, with rare 
tact and intelligence, although occasionally she had horrible outbursts 
of vulgarity. I remember one evening at a grand soirée, the Comte 
Nieuwerkerke, Directeur du Louvre, enjoying a great position at Court, 
coming to Rossini just before going to the Tuileries, and consequently 
en grande tenue, covered with orders. He happened to speak to a 
lady when some one began to sing, and Madame Rossini deliberately 
turned to him, screaming at the top of her voice: “Ici on ne cause 
pas quand on chante, vous la-bas, le monsieur aux décorations!” 
The people looked aghast, terrified, and the Count Nieuwerkerke 
quietly got up, took his departure, and never entered Rossini’s house 
again. Yet when Rossini was suffering, she nursed him with a 
marvellous devotedness. There certainly was in that woman a 
mixture of littleness and of greatness, often to be found in obscure 
Frenchwomen, whom natural charm or accident elevates above their 
proper station. Her poses were sometimes rather ludicrous, but never 
more so than on one occasion when none of us felt inclined to laugh. 
It was late at night on Rossini’s last day, and he had breathed his last. 
His faithful spouse was not present. More serious duties had called her 
away. She was giving a sulphur bath to her dog, but apprised of the 
sad event she came in and laid her hand on the dead man’s head, and 
assuming a most melodramatic pose, she said: “Je jure sur la téte 
de Rossini, de garder son nom pur 4l’avenir” (“I take my oath upon 
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Rossini’s head to keep his name pure for all time to come”). Con- 
sidering that she was then near seventy, the self-denial did not seem 
enormous. She was so avaricious and eager for money that after 
his death, having made money out of everything that anybody was 
willing to buy, she told me the extent “of her fortune,” which 
amounted to 120,000 francs a year, five times more than she ever 
allowed herself to spend. Yet the first thing she did, was to sell 
her diamonds. Like the sailor to whom a fairy permitted three 
wishes, and who, after wishing for all the brandy in the world, and 
then for all the gin in the world, as his third wish asked for a 
little more brandy, so Madame Rossini tried to get “a little more 
money ” when she already had more than ever she could hope to 
spend. Nevertheless she received at her house the best society, 
even Dupin, the great Attorney-General, who was so incensed 
by the indifference of French people with regard to the laxity 
of morals of the ladies of the demi-monde, that in his famous speech 
about “ces dames,” he said, that the most respectable women in 
Paris, not only passed over, but made it a rule to imitate the dress 
and behaviour of “ces dames.” This great observer of the genus 
humanum was not, however, above a joke himself, and I remember that 
once Guizot, in the Chamber, having to speak about a treaty with the 
Shah of Persia, continually repeated the word Shah (chat, in French, 
cat), unwittingly making some play upon the word, which made the 
members laugh, although he, unaware of the puns which he perpetrated, 
got more and more confused, and at last asked Dupin, “ Mais qu’est-ce 
quiils ont donc 4 rire comme cela? Est-ce que j’ai dit quelque chose de 
bien béte?” “Je crois,” said Dupin, with his fine ironical smile, 
“que c’est votre chat, qui excite les sowris de la chambre.” 

Several mistaken notions exist with regard to some of Rossini’s 
compositions, and these are mistakes, which have been so often re- 
peated, that they can scarcely be uprooted. Thus I know from Rossini 
himself, that he never wrote the three choruses ascribed to his pep, 
‘ Faith,’ ‘Hope’ and ‘ Charity,’ and I knew it only when I once ac- 
companied the celebrated Abbé Liszt to Rossini’s, where he played, 
among other things, his brilliant arrangement of ‘La Charité,’ in 
honour of the composer, but Rossini declined the honour, and declared 
that although he never publicly protested, he had nothing to do with 
these three compositions. Thus again, there isa bar in the intro- 
duction to the‘ Tell’ overture, the third of four bars with shakes 
for the violoncello on F sharp, the first, second and fourth bars being 
made with G sharp, but the third bar with G natural. This is very 
important, once for all to make clear, because numberless are the copies 
with the mistake printed, and hence many wrong performances. 
He had made with his own hand a thick large natural over the F. 
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The copyist however, who seemed to like the sharp best, never made 
the natural, and when he brought the copy to Rossini, Rossini in- 
stantly pounced upon the missing natural, and said to him: “ You have 
omitted what I have written here, an accidental.” “Je le sais bien,” 
said the copyist, “mais cela m’a paru plus doue.”—Tableau. How 
often did poor Rossini tell the story of that sharp, always remarking, 
“ What a treat it was to see with what a fine diplomatic expression 
the copyist said, ‘Oh, I know it, but it appeared to me more 
sweet.’” This accident spoiled Rossini’s intention, so much so that 
the G sharp instead of the G natural was played even in the 
Conservatoire, until one day Rossini came and heard, and instantly 
restored the G natural into its right place. 

In his manner he was always the same, and excessively kind to those 
whom he liked, and capable of the most tender attentions, as I have 
shown with regard to the romance, ‘Iréne.’ But when he had, 
or thought he had, reason not to like a person, then nothing could 
change his disposition. 

There is no doubt that he was fearfully spoilt by the people, 
who yielded to every wish of his. I remember Madame Alboni once 
saying: “Si l’on veut voir jusqu’oi peut aller la lacheté humaine, 
il faut aller chez Rossini.” And she loved him with sincere 
friendship. 

He was wont to sit in his little room in the simplest of toilettes, 
with or without his wig, according to the temperature. When it 
was very warm, he made himself comfortable, without heeding the 
astonishment of the visitors, male or female, on seeing the celebrated 
head covered only with skin. There he received until twelve o'clock 
any one whom he would see; and there he wrote, while the people 
talked to him, a number of those pieces which remained by his un- 
alterable will in manuscript during his lifetime, and the original of 
which disappeared the moment they were copied. It is barely con- 
ceivable that he should have written so rapidly, although of course I 
cannot say what he did when he was young and wrote operas, but 
whatever I saw him writing, his ‘Petite Messe solennelle,’ and some 
vocal duos and piano pieces, were written painting the round heads 
as I stated before. Anyhow, handwriting, slowly or not slowly 
written, must be good, legible—that is all. Just as when they 
asked him, was Italian or German, sacred or modern music preferable, 
Rossini said: “Quant 4 la musique, je n’en connais que deux, la 
bonne et la mauvaise.” Yet there is some kind of festina lente in 
this way of writing, just like Alexandre Dumas pére, who left some- 
thing like 1200 volumes. 

The ‘ Petite Messe,’ which I just mentioned, gave me the only occa- 
sion I ever had of seeing Rossini on his battlefield, ie. commanding 
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the rehearsal. It was at the house of the Count Pillet-Will, who was 
his banker. I have confided to the reader, what not very many people 
know, that Rossini owed the little bien-étre which he enjoyed to 
Count Pillet-Will and Baron James Rothschild. I knowthat Baron 
James Rothschild, some time before his death, did the same service 
for Madame Patti. It was gratitude for the services rendered him 
by Count Pillet-Will that made Rossini dedicate the ‘ Petite Messe 
solennelle’ to the Countess, and, when he sat down by the grand 
piano, the expression of his face was worth seeing, invariably 
presenting a sort of bonhomie with rather a fine admixture 
of jesting, which suddenly became solemn as a marshal’s reviewing 
his troops before the battle. Never before or after did I see him 
so. The success of the rehearsal before the idolising, exaggerating 
public was enormous, first of all, because the work is beautiful 
and then they were determined to find it immense; but there 
really were striking effects with that fresh young chorus of the 
Conservatoire—Marie Roze and Rosine Bloch were then among the 
pupils, both slim and sylph-like, (alas!), and the accompaniment of 
piano and harmonium was much more effective in the room than the 
rather tame orchestra was later on in the vast theatre. When it 
was performed in the salon, a rather interesting study was the way 
the musicians expressed their approval. 

Meyerbeer with his humble, affected modesty bowing down before 
the older master (he himself not being young, the comedy particularly 
pleased him), and distorting himself and uttering every now and 
then a burst of admiration which he was far from feeling; and 
writing the next day a letter in Italian addressed to “ Jove Rossini,” 
whereas Auber quietly listened, and to all the exclamations of 
Meyerbeer replied: “(a ne m’étonne pas, je m’y attendais bien,” 
which certainly was a greater compliment than to appear surprised 
that Rossini should write something grand. It was curious too to 
hear Meyerbeer the next day, in private, speaking about certain 
effects produced, as he said, with “ Rossinischer Pfiffigkeit,’ with 
Rossini’s cunning, and barely had the word escaped his lips when he 
added, “of course such a gigantic genius”! Just as Donizetti said, 
when there was a question about his ‘ Don Pasquale,’ and Rossini’s 
* Barber of Seville: “Oh! nous ne sommes que de pauvres imitateurs.” 
Would he not have been sold if I had not protested against this mock 
modesty! I have stated that Donizetti, when asked which of his own 
operas he thought the best, replied : “ A father always has a preference 
for his crippled child, and I have so many.” I asked two other 
great men the same question—Dumas and Rossini. Rossini evaded 
the question, and said: “‘Don Juan;’” but Dumas knew no such 
scruples—-he said straight out: “‘ Les Mousquetaires,’ and the first two 
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volumes of ‘Monte Christo.’” Yet strange to say, a year after his 
telling me so in the village of Villers-Cotterets (near the Forét de 
Compiégne), where he was born and where we strolled about, talking 
of all sorts of things, Maquet the novelist brought an action against 
Dumas for “ unpaid collaboration,” and in this suit, which lasted a very 
long time, he proved by Dumas’ letters and short notes, produced in 
masses, that he (Maquet) had furnished feuilleton after feuilleton for 
the Presse, where Dumas’ novels were then published, and he proved 
per A+B that he was the author of the very ‘ Mousquetaires’ 
and the first volumes of ‘Monte Christo ’—albeit after Dumas’ 
plans—which so short a time before Dumas had proudly called his 
best work. 

I arrived at Rossini’s opinion of his own works in another 
way. One of his great joys was to speak of Mattei, his professor of 
counterpoint, who had distinctly told him that he was a disgrace to 
the school, and forbade him say that he was his pupil because he 
would dishonour his name. So I once asked him, “ Did he live to 
hear of your glorious immortality?” “My immortality?” said 
Rossini, “do you know what will survive me? (sais-tu ce qui restera 
apres moi?) The third act of ‘ Tell,’ the second act of ‘ Otello,’ and 
the ‘ Barber of Seville’ from one end to the other.” Strange to say, 
of the Prayer of Moses, that piece magnificent in its simplicity, 
he only once spoke to me, but then he said what is well worth 
repeating. I asked him was he in love, or very hungry and 
miserable, when he wrote that inspired page; for hunger as well as 
love has the power of making people write with lofty inspiration. 
“T will tell you,” he said, and from his ironical smile I saw some fun 
was coming. “I had a little misfortune, I had known a Princess 
B..g... e,and she, one of the most passionate women living, 
and with a magnificent voice, kept me up all night with duos and 
talking, &c. A short time after this exhausting concert, I had to 
take a ¢isane which stood before me, while I wrote that prayer. 
While I was writing the chorus in G minor I suddenly dipped my 
pen into the medicine bottle instead of the ink; I made a blot, and 
when I dried it with sand (there was no blotting-paper then) it took 
the form of a natural, which instantly gave me the idea of the effect 
which the change from G minor to G major would make, and to this 
blot is all the effect—if any—due.” 

It will always remain a subject of especial admiration how the man 
who wrote these simple, grand motivos possessed the humour with which 
he composed so brilliantly what certainly does not look composable, 
viz., an address, as in the ‘ Barber of Seville,’ where he wrote that 
charming air on the words, “ Numero quindici, a mano manca,” &ec. 
His ready wit obeyed his call in music as well as in any improvised 
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embarrassment. One day, his wife, who had her fits of jealousy, 
would not let him sit next to a lively young countess, and she so 
manceuvred that he became the neighbour of old Madame Fodor, 
and her antique friend on his other side. To take a humorous 
revenge, he paid every attention to both the old ladies, when 
Madame Rossini, not to have her game spoiled, exclaimed: “Oh, my 
husband detests old women.” “Calomnie!” he replied. “Je n’en 
connais pas!” (“ What a calumny! I know not one.”) 

His receptions were divided into two parts, the dinners and the 
soirées. With the exception of once in the year when Madame 
Patti came, and it was held on a Friday, both general dinners 
and soirées musicales took place during the season on Saturdays. 
These dinners were not very brilliant as far as the eating goes, and 
he told me when I was a little more intimate: “ Viens diner, quand 
nous serons seuls, je te donnerai de bon vin,” and he had a certain old 
wine which never appeared, but when we were three, he, his wife, 
and I. On the Saturdays there were always, as I mentioned before, 
fourteen guests invited. Certain celebrities or particular friends like 
the Mayor of Passy, Gustave Doré, &c., were there every Saturday. 
No one would believe what fun Doré, that inspired painter of the 
most elevated Bible subjects, used to make after dinner and 
before the evening guests arrived. He danced ballet, he sang 
chansonettes; he has, or at any rate he had a splendid tenor voice 
going easily up to ©, he plays the fiddle extremely well, and 
has altogether an excessively gifted organisation. Probably now 
no one would recognise the uncommonly gay and amusing young 
man who used to make Rossini laugh until he shook. The fact 
is that he had just then passed through the severest struggle 
of his life and began to enjoy that most happy moment in an 
artist’s life: to “awake one morning and find himself famous.” I 
remember one night after the soirée we strolled along the boulevards 
and walked and dawdled as you can fldner only on those long, 
straight, wide boulevards, and he told me the history of his life. How 
he had been obliged to borrow money to be able to get his illustrated 
‘Dante’ in print, and when he had spent 15,000 francs for which he 
had engaged himself for 30,000, he had to borrow again at 150 per 
cent. to finish the edition. And at last when he took the work to 
Hachette’s, that great publisher told him: “ My dear sir, for twenty- 
four years have I been a publisher, and I have never made a mistake 
—this is a failure, thrown-away money. I would not take it at 
ten francs a piece.” Then Doré said: “ After so much sacrifice and 
patient suffering, convinced that I must succeed, to hear an ex- 
perienced man like Hachette say this, was frightful. Anyhow, being 
set-up and engraved, I got ten copies bound and asked Hachette on 
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my own account to exhibit them at his dépot. Barely two days had 
passed when I received the following note : ‘ Victoire, arrivez—je suis 
un ane!’ (‘ Victory, come quickly—I am a donkey!’) The work 
had an immediate and great success. We had one hundred copies quickly 
bound, and from that moment the success of this and all my other 
illustrated works was guaranteed.” Doré used to give his dinners 
on Sunday, and how amusing they were! After dinner in the Rue 
St. Dominique, we went into the studio, where there was a piano, a 
harmonium, and his fiddle; always some great singer or composer or 
actor gave something interesting to the audience, and Doré’s sketches, 
numerous as a poor man’s children, were exhibited on different easels. 

Once I saw a little sketch in white chalk on bluish paper, about 
eight inches by four, wonderfully effective—none less than Christ 
leaving the Praetorium : microscopic as the little white figures stood on 
the stairs, there was a commanding majesty in its simplicity, and it 
attracted me so much that Doré, who wanted me to play some Strauss 
waltzes for violin and piano with him, ran to find me, and said: 
“Where are you, and what are you staring at?” “At this grand little 
thing,” I said. “ Ab,” was his reply, “I will paint that little thing big, in 
loads of colour, and then you will see.” “I do not believe,” I said, “that 
the effect will be greater, because quantitatively bigger?” ‘Come 
along for the Blue Danube,” he said, “you shall see the picture and then 
we will talk.” The picture, which after many varied essays grew 
bigger and bigger until it became what it now is, can be seen in New 
Bond Street in the Doré Gallery, as everybody knows, but in the 
small, narrow passage leading to the grand room, is the modest 
little chalk sketch, and it will interest the reader to compare the two 
executions of the same idea, so vastly different from each other. 
When music was going on in his salon, Rossini behaved like a quiet 
tyrant. The apartment where he received consisted, as I have stated, 
of the dining-room, where he sat and received the homage of everybody 
who came, and the grand salon where the company was and where the 
artists sang and played, but which Rossini never entered unless there 
was something exceptional to be seen. I remember that he once 
sat there and they had to pass a chair over his head, when he 
suddenly exclaimed: ‘“ Respectez ma coiffure,” meaning that they 
should take care not to touch his wig. But ordinarily, as I said, he 
sat in the other room, and the moment any performer had done he 
went to hear his doom. And Rossini did not mind whoever it was, he 
said what he thought, without disguise. Sometimes even he was cruelly 
sincere. He said to Mademoiselle Battu who had sung shockingly, when 
she came to him, before the whole assembly: T’as chanté comme un 
cochon!” It is well known that when Madame Patti sang his ‘ Una 
Voce poco fa’ she added such a lot of embellishments by Strakosch 
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that, when she had done, he asked her: “ Mais de qui donc, Made- 
moiselle, est le morceau que vous venez de chanter?” “ Mais de vous, 
maitre,” was the stupefied answer. “ De moi?” he said, “mais c’est de la 
musique Strakochonnée!” but he pronounced it so that it sounded “de 
la Muse extra-cochonnée.” One day he presented me with a little 
piece for me, called ‘ Un petit rien,’ and I had to play it to the best 
of my ability. And, a coward like the others, I went trembling to 
him, to hear what he would say. He looked awhile without speak- 
ing, then he said one word : “Admirable!” I thought I should sink into 
the floor, I would not have taken the city of Paris in that moment 
for his one word! He introduced me then to a lady who sang 
magnificently, the wife of Dr. Conneau, who had an exceptional position 
at Court because he it was who at Ham, when the Emperor saved 
himself in the dress of a mason, took his place in prison to afford 
the time necessary for the escape. The story is, I believe, well known, 
how the Emperor went out of the prison, with a plank on his shoulder, 
unmolested until he came near the bridge, where two workmen met 
him, and one asked rather loudly: Tiens, qui est-ce ga?” and the 
Emperor coolly passed the plank from the off side to the side where 
they walked, and one of them said, “Ah! c’est Badinguet,” the name of 
some mason. Alluding to this incident in after-times, some people 
gave the Emperor the nickname: Badinguet. 

Anyhow, the doctor’s wife sang, and sang wonderfully, and she 
had the good taste to sing other composers’ works as well as 
Rossini’s, whereas nothing enraged him so much as to see some singers 
pointedly choose nothing but his works, as if he had been small 
enough to listen to nothing in his house but his own works. 

There were some who were particular favourites with him ; among 
whom was Sir Michael Costa, about whom he always asked me the first 
moment I arrived from London. When Costa’s oratorio, ‘ Naaman,’ was 
given at Birmingham, I telegraphed its success to him, and that thirteen 
numbers had been encored, and he instantly wrote full of joy, to 
congratulate the successful composer. Then there was Sir Julius 
Benedict. I believe that not a singer of Rossini’s acquaintance left 
for London but he brought an introduction to Benedict. But the 
man he carried in his heart was Lablache, whose magnificent portrait 
hung in his salon. He always called him Scorticone, the nickname 
which they had given to Lablache when he was a very young man, 
and which means a very lean, thin hack. Surely nobody who has 
seen Lablache in his immense rotundity would believe that in his 
young days he was so thin that they gave him that skeleton nick- 
name. Rossini never ceased when he began speaking of Lablache’s 
marvellous reading at sight, of his incredible performance of so 
dramatic a part as Assur or Tell, and of those immortal pictures which 
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Lablache gave of Figaro, Leporello, and of his triumph in the ‘ Matri- 
monio Segreto.’ He was fond too of telling people the well-known trick 
which Lablache played upon a provincial, who rang his bell, mistaking 
the first floor where Lablache lived for the second floor where the 
dwarf Tom Thumb lived. By chance Lablache himself opened the 
door. “Tom Thumb?” timidly asked the visitor. “Iam he,” answered 
Lablache with his thundering organ. “You?” said the frightened 
visitor, “but they told me he was quite small?” “ Oh,” said Lablache, 
“that is when I perform in public, but at home I take it easy!” I will 
be bound to say he told me the story three or four times, and every 
time he expected me, and I am afraid successfully, to laugh as if it 
had been the first time I heard it. 

Rossini, although pretending to be a sceptic—to care nothing 
about religions or worldly sovereigns at all—was in continual corre- 
spondence with the Pope Pio IX., and had always on his piano the 
photograph of the Queen of Spain, who had written on it: “ Isabelle 
d’Espagne a Rossini,” the portrait being accompanied by the star of 
Charles ITI., one of the many decorations which he never wore, and 
which were seen only on his coffin. 

One sovereign whom I will not name, aking, came to see him one 
morning when Faure and I were there, and after having talked great 
nonsense about Italian music, he sat down at the piano and sang, “Ah 
che la morte ” from Verdi's‘ Miserere,’ accompanying himself and never 
once changing the harmony in the accompaniment, which in this piece 
changes nearly every bar. Rossini, who had an immense control over 
his face, smiled most gracefully, though his ears were tortured, but he 
continually glanced sideways, now at me, now at Faure, and I admit 
that we could not muster the same heroic courage to smile and listen and 
appear delighted, as he did. It was not long after this morning that 
I had to leave Paris, and I cannot understand by what presentiment 
he was moved when he said to me at parting: ‘ Mind this, my boy, 
where there is no melody there is no music ; do not allow yourself to 
be dragged into those barbarous calculations which they call music, 
with no music in it. Write graceful or deeply-felt ideas, but write 
melody or write nothing. This is my last advice to you.” I never 
saw him alive again. When I heard of his sickness and the operation 
performed by Nélaton, I was far away, and when I arrived he was 
gone... He suffered during the last days so fearfully that he begged 
to be put out of his misery, and it was a relief to see his tortures ended. 

His body was taken to the vault of the Madeleine to wait interment, 
and nobody came to pray there at the morning mass at eight o’clock 
A.M. except his old friend Pillet-Will and I. When the coffin was 
taken away for the funeral, we walked behind it, when suddenly the 
beadle rushed after us, screaming at the top of his voice: “Eh la- 
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bas, vous me prenez mon Naples!” This meant that by mistake they 
had taken a coffin containing I don’t know whom, which was to go 
to Naples, and had the beadle not become aware of the mistake, all the 
honours of the funeral, all the greatest singers’ efforts, the silent 
respect and admiration of thousands, would have been given to—nobody 
knew whom. 

So we laid him in his temporary grave at the Pere La Chaise before 
leaving for Florence—a number of speeches were read in French, in 
Italian, with all declamatory effects possible—“ une gloire de moins” 
—one more place vacant at the Institute, and that was all. 

I went home with young Tamburini, sad and _heart-broken. 
Tamburini loved Rossini as a father: we separated on the Boulevard ; 
there I met Berlioz, the most Anglomaniac Frenchman I ever knew, 
and who in alluding to Rossini, quoted the words of Hamlet, which I 
repeat with all my heart: “ He was a man, take him for all in all, I 
shall not look upon his like again.” 

L. E. 











Daybreak in Paris. 
Tue rosy gleam of newly-kindled day 
Just tips yon gilded Dome, and Paris wakes 
Before the lingering stars depart, or breaks 
The full-orbed morning, debonair and gay: 
The country wains, with loads of fragrant hay, 
Creep slowly in, and Norman “Surefoot” makes. 
His bell-clad head-gear jingle, as he takes 
A sly bite, half in earnest, half in play. 
Thus, while late sleepers dream, the busy toil 
To feed the idle, and the blue-smocked clown 
Is happier far than they who glove their hands. 


His sweet-breathed hay to him is better spoil 


Than ill-got gold, his Team worth all the town, 
And his fair France the bravest of all lands. 


Rossiyxn. 
Paris, July 28th, 1878. 
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 Chéophile.” 
(A FACT) 


Ix the early spring of 185—, at the beginning of the Easter 
holidays, we started, a party of three, for a Continental ramble of a 
few months, change of air from the relaxing air of Jersey having 
been recommended by a medical friend. 

Our party consisted of my father and mother, and myself, a boy a 
little over sixteen, just recovered from an attack of measles which had 
pulled me down considerably, and rendered some change on my 
account desirable. 

Off, accordingly, we set, during the first week of April, having 
selected St. Malo, rather than Granville, for our port, where I first 
set foot on French soil, and where I remember enjoying to the full 
that peculiar fascination which the landing for the first time in a 
foreign land commonly has about it. 

All to me was so new and strange; not so much the language, as 
I had become to some extent already familiar with the sound of 
French during our residence in Jersey. But everything else was 
novel, and wore to me the charm of novelty. The aspect of the 
country generally, the costume and manners of the people, the streets 
with priests and soldiers, the table d’héte, the very food—all contri- 
buted to form a whole different from what I had ever met with 
before; and the effect upon my boyish susceptibilities proved most 
exhilarating. A better tonic, truly, in my case, could not have been 
prescribed. The improvement in me, which seemed to set in with my 
inhaling the sea breeze upon the passage, supplemented with the 
change to a new country and its novel ways, was marked and rapid; 
and before we had reached the eastern side of France (our destination 
was Switzerland), the benefit I had derived as regards regaining 
strength was astonishing. 

My object just now being not to furnish an account of our journey 
across France from its north-west corner—a track so well trodden 
and so familiar to many—but to relate a little incident, which, though 
plainly told, may interest some, I shall pass over what I might have 
to say of what I saw at Avranches, and Caen, and Mantes, and Paris, 
and Nancy, at which places we stopped, and mention at once that our 
progress towards the land of the Alps received a check, through a 
letter we found awaiting us at Nancy. Not unwelcome news by any 
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means. On the contrary, the letter was from an uncle whose ten 
years’ term of service with his regiment abroad having expired, had 
come home and applied for three months’ leave of absence, and written 
to say he would join us on the Continent, and accompany us on our 
trip. Though the letter brought us up, the announcement it con- 
tained was welcome, for uncle George was a great favourite, and we 
all longed to see him ; and then, he was a bachelor, and his pockets 
being expected to be full of money, further reason was furnished for 
assuming the addition of his company would tend to make things 
pleasant. 

So we were not to enter Switzerland without him ; and the question 
now was, where were we to stay in the meanwhile? We did not like 
Nancy at all. It was small, not particularly clean either, and dull in 
the extreme ; and we felt we should die of ennui with a fortnight of 
it. Our question of the hour happening to be mentioned by one of 
our party at the table d’héte, some one—a commercial traveller, I 
think—suggested Colmar. He knew the town, he said, well. Accord- 
ing to his representation, it was just the place to suit us for a short 
stay. He described it as, ‘‘non pas trop gaie, mais non pas triste du 
tout: non pas bien grande, mais assez jolie.” There was a garrison 
there, cavalry and infantry regiments whose bands kept the place 
alive. Then there was also a nice boulevard outside the town, and 
cafés in abundance, where we might sit and lounge of an evening, 
sipping cups of coffee while we listened to the bands that played 
in turn there. 

That was quite enough. After a brief council held, it was decided 
that we should move on to Colmar, and there await the arrival of our 
relative. Whether it has afforded me satisfaction subsequently that 
we so decided and came to Colmar, I have never been quite able to 
make up my mind. 

I forget the name of the hotel where we put up; but we did not 
like it ; I do recollect, however, that pestilential odours, especially at 
night, led us, after three days’ endurance, to conclude we must try 
and secure other quarters. 

My mother had an aversion to hotels and hotel-life ; and, thinking 
there must be such things as lodgings to be had, she took me out 
with her in quest of ‘‘ appartements garnis,” calling at well-nigh all 
the best shops in the town till we were both fairly done up, but 
meeting always with the same discouraging reply—there were no 
such things as “ appartements garnis” at Colmar. So we returned 
home, somewhat disconcerted ; and after dinner my father called 
for his bill, telling the landlord he feared he must leave in the 
morning, and candidly adding the reason why. 

The French are an odd people ; some of them very pleasant to deal 
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with. Such was Monsieur——, the landlord of this inn. He took so 
well what my father had to say, the allusion to the bad smells not 
ruffling him in the least, while he distinctly avowed his inability to 
remedy the evil. 

“TI suppose,” observed my mother, who was a remarkably cool 
individual—* I suppose, Monsieur does not happen to know of any 
furnished lodgings in the town ?” 

‘Well, Madame,” he replied, all politeness, “ appartements garnis 
are not found at Colmar; mais, attendez un moment; there is a 
friend of mine, a government employé, who occupies a house adjoining 
the faubourg. I have known him take in some lodgers to oblige me, 
when my hotel has been full. He might perhaps, accommodate you.” 

There are not many English hotel-keepers, probably, who would 
have shown the like readiness to oblige customers leaving on account 
of the alleged drawbacks to their houses. 

Our host’s suggestion had, however, the effect of starting my 
mother and me off afresh in the evening, this time in a fiacre—we 
were so tired—which in a few minutes brought us up at the door of 
Monsieur Bertrand. 

Madame Bertrand, a very pleasant woman, and quite a lady in 
manner, received us; and on hearing our errand, and being told how 
many we were in family, said she thought she could take us in, and 
though not in the habit of letting lodgings, and so forth, she would 
do her best to make us comfortable. 

Though we were quite unexpected, the house was in apple-pie 
order, and in point of cleanliness presenting a marked contrast with 
the quarters we were leaving. ‘The rooms were well furnished, and 
the look-out upon the promenade or boulevard delightful. The rent 
asked for the accommodation we wanted was ridiculously low ; so my 
mother at once concluded the transaction, and it was arranged that 
we should bring our things and take up our abode there the next 
morring. 

We did not see Monsieur Bertrand ; but in one of the rooms shown 
us we found a young lady playing the piano, who, on our entering, 
rose to greet us with that easy grace which characterises, certainly, 
the better classes of the French. She appeared to be about my own 
age, perhaps a trifle older, very nice-looking, and reminded my mother 
and myself of a sister of mine whom we had lost some two years 
previously. Her death had been a terrible blow. My mother had 
been wrapped up in her, and was wont to look with a sort of envy 
upon other mothers that had been spared such a trial: and when she 
came across a case like this, mother and daughter spared to one 
another to minister to each other’s mutual happiness, she would almost 
manifest in her manner what was passing in her thoughts. I noticed 
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as she shook hands with Théophile her eyes rested on the girl with a 
look of peculiar interest, while, truth to tell, I felt conscious of an 
interest in her too. 

We effected our change of quarters in the course of the following 
forenoon, as proposed; and a few days sufficed to prove we had 
mended matters, so far as our comfort was concerned, vastly by so 
doing ; and happening to receive another letter from uncle George to 
the effect that, owing to some hitch, he would not be able to join us 
for a month or six weeks, we congratulated ourselves on having met 
with a logement where there was every prospect of our passing the 
interval very pleasantly. 

The Bertrands were superior sort of people. They would, I sup- 
pose, have ranked amongst an upper middle-class, though in point 
of manner and nice feeling they were gentlefolk all over. Théophile 
was an only daughter, and as such was, naturally, thought an immense 
deal of by both father and mother; while her having no brothers or 
sisters, and consequently so much the companion of her parents, 
rendered her more of the woman than most girls of her age. My 
mother took a great fancy to her, a circumstance which seemed by no 
means disagreeable to the father and mother. My parents were in 
the habit of taking a country walk daily, in which I used to accom- 
pany them. Theophile was asked to join us, which she generally 
did; and I remember, when anything chanced to prevent her coming 
with us, the afternoon walk or the evening stroll was not, to me, 
somehow, at all the same thing. Théophile was musical, and played 
the piano with some execution. I had learned the piano also; and 
although she was far the better performer of the two, I was quite up 
to the mark of taking the bass part of a duet; and many a pleasant 
hour was whiled away over some of Schulhoff’s or Thalberg’s com- 
positions. Then Théophile, who could not speak a syllable of English, 
fancied she should like to make a beginning, the thought occurring to 
us both that the opportunity now presenting itself was not to be thrown 
away. So I willingly constituted myself her tutor in English; and 
well do I recollect her persistent though vain attempts to master the 
th, pronouncing it as a d, like most French people do, and how 
heartily she laughed when I explained to her the effect of giving 
that sound to it in the case of some such word as thirty. Being so 
frequently thrown together, it could be no matter of surprise that an 
intimacy, and a rather close one, should spring up between us; and ~ 
for my part I felt I was getting fonder of her daily. Though for 
my age I had seen a good deal of society (for Jersey is a gay place 
for young folks), it seemed to me, amongst all my fair young acquaint- 
ances, there was no one like Théophile. She liked me, too, I per- 
suaded myself: her expressive eyes said as much, though she did not 
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actually tell me so in words. There were those, too, besides myself, 
young French fellows, some older than I, who found Théophile an 
attractive girl. They used to call, and she seemed to be on very 
friendly terms with some of them, which I did not like at all; and I 
remember feeling by no means happy one afternoon when I saw 
Théophile and one of these young visitors walk out together; how I 
took note of the time they were gone, and speculated, though I had 
too much pride to ask her the question, where or how the three hours 
could have been passed that they were absent. So annoyed was I 
indeed, absurd youth that I was, that I kept out of the way and would 
not see her when in the course of the same evening she came into our 
sitting-room. I had, however, recovered myself in the course of the 
next day, and we were as amicable as ever. 

Amongst the visitors to the house was one whom I very soon 
perceived to be no friend of mine. This was a priest, one Pere 
Jacques, whose manner towards me showed plainly enough his senti- 
ments towards the jeune Anglais. He would come into the room 
where I was and pretend not to see me. He would ridicule England 
and English ways in my presence. If I met him in the street, which 
occasionally I did, he would pass me without the slightest recog- 
nition; and in many ways, showing the smallness of the man—he 
was about thirty—he evinced a decided antipathy to me. This was 
shown almost from the first, and yet I had given him no offence 
whatever, and for some time I was unable to account for his ani- 
mosity. I had thought it was owing to the difference in our creeds. 
That was not the reason. But this Father Jacques became the thorn 
in my very side. He was frequently at the house, and I was con- 
tinually coming across him; and it annoyed me greatly to see the 
influence he appeared to have over the Bertrands. I had abstained, 
however, from referring to Father Jacques’s behaviour to me, and 
indeed should never have mentioned the man’s name to the family, 
but for a little matter that occurred, and rendered some allusion to 
him almost unavoidable. One afternoon, when Monsieur Bertrand 
had, as usual, gone to his office, and Madame was out shopping, 
Théophile happened to be left at home alone. 

“Is Théophile coming out with us to-day?” inquired my mother. 

“T do not know,” I replied. “Shall I go and ask her?” 

“Do.” 

I accordingly went upstairs, and, as was my habit, tapped gently 
at the door of the room where I generally found her. There was, 
however, no answer to my gentle knock: it had not been heard. 
I did not knock a second time, assuming the room was empty, but 
opened the door and stepped in. Not a little surprised was I at 
what I saw. . Here were Father Jacques and Théophile by themselves. 
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They were both seated. He had hold of her left hand, and, bending 
forward from his seat, was looking up in Théophile’s face, addressing 
her with the utmost empressement, while Théophile, with her face 
averted and her right hand shading, as it were, her eyes, was evidently 
profoundly affected by what the priest was saying to her, looking 
down upon the floor, silent. I, of course, apologised for this intru- 
sion, and at once withdrew, and a few minutes after, I heard Father 
Jacques’s footsteps on the stairs, and, from the window, I saw him 
walk away. 

“Ts Théophile not coming?” again asked my mother. 

“ No, I think not, this afternoon.” 

I felt strongly inclined to let my mother know what I had just 
witnessed upstairs; but some indescribable feeling restrained me 
from doing so. She, however, seemed to suspect something, probably 
from my manner, and she added: “I hope nothing has gone wrong : 
I mean that there has been no little tiff between Théophile and 
you.” 

“Oh, dear no!” I replied. “ We could not be better friends.” 

Fearing, however, that she might retain a hankering suspicion 
that there had been an interruption of the entente cordiale that 
hitherto had subsisted between us, I thought it well just to add that 
Thad found Théophile and Father Jacques together. 

“Alone?” 

“Yes; alone.” 

My mother said nothing, but I could see the circumstance set her 
a-thinking. So it did me. I was puzzled, and something more, at 
what I had witnessed. What could Pere Jacques have been saying 
to Théophile? Could it be upon religious matters that this priest— 
odious fellow, as I thought him—was lecturing her? Could it have 
anything to do with the confessional? Then, too, what business 
had he to be holding her hand? HowI longed to see the girl! 
But then, would the mystery be cleared up by her when I did? 

“Good-morning, Théophile! We missed you in our walk, yester- 
day,” were my first words to her the next day, as I entered the same 
room where I had now heard her playing overhead. 

“Ah, good-morning; so glad to see you!” she replied, colouring 
just a little, but manifesting no confusion as she did so. “You had 
a nice walk, I dare say. The day was charming!” 

“Tam afraid you must have thought me very ill-mannered yester- 
day, Théophile, in entering your room before hearing you say ‘entrez.’ 
But, do you know, I knocked as usual.” 

“Did you knock? I did not hear you. But it did not signify.” 

“TI do not think Pere Jacques would have said it did not signify. 
Théophile ; I do not like that Pere Jacques.” 
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“You do not like him? Have you, then, any reason for not 
liking him?” 

“ He dislikes me. I can see it.” 

At this remark Théophile seemed rather embarrassed, and after a 
moment’s pause I summoned up courage to add: “But I see he 
likes you.” 

Théophile blushed ; but, recovering herself quickly, she replied : 

“So you have noticed that also, have you? Well, perhaps you are 
right. But tell me why you think he does not like you.” 

“Oh! his manner shows it. You know his aversion to me. I 
wish you would tell me why he dislikes me so. I don’t think he 
likes your being so much with us” (I did not like to say, with me). 
“T am afraid I have let him see that I am——” 

“That you are what? You must tell me.” 

“Must 1? Well, so fond of you.” 

Here was my first confession. I had long wanted to make it in 
some form or other. Théophile had now given me the opportunity. 
I recollect, as if it had been but yesterday, how my voice shook as 
I disclosed what in all sincerity I felt towards her, and my cheek 
turned crimson. 

Théophile coloured too, deeply, on hearing this tender disclosure, 
and replied : 

“Really! I cannot think what you have found in me that you 
should like me so. I am sure I ought to feel very happy.” 

What would have delighted me to hear was some corresponding 
confession on her part; just a word, to let me see the feeling was 
mutual. But it came not, though I waited. However, I resumed: 

“Théophile, answer me. AmInotright? Does not Pere Jacques 
think me very fond of you; and does he not dislike me on that 
account ?” 

“Not altogether. He has another reason, something like what you 
suspect, though not exactly it.” 

“Something like what I suspect! What can you mean? Do tell 
me.” 

“T cannot. Not just now, at any rate. Perhaps, though, I may 
at some other time.” 

I did not press it; but the feeling, I suppose, that in this Father 
Jacques I had a sort of rival and a decided foe, led me to return to the 
charge : 

“ Father Jacques is very often at your house, Théophile ; what does 
he call so frequently for ?” 

“ He is our priest.” 

“Ts he, then, obliged to call because he is your priest, and so 
often? Our clergyman at home does not call once in six months.” 
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“With Catholics it is different, I suppose.” 

“But what can he have to talk about all the time? Such long 
visits as he pays! I wish you would tell me. Now, what was he 
saying to you yesterday ?” 

“T do not think I am quite at liberty to tell you.” 

“Some secrets, then, I suppose, that you may not disclose.” 

“No; no secrets that J should at all mind disclosing. My mother 
knows all about it.” 

“Then why cannot you tell me? You did not seem pleased, I 
thought.” 

“Probably not ; but Father Jacques would not approve of my men- 
tioning the matter.” 

“Not to me?” 

“Not to you; and yet I do not know why I should not tell you. 
He need never know that I have. Promise me not to reveal it if I tell 
you—will you?” 

“Of course I will reveal nothing you communicate to me in 
confidence.” 

“Well, the truth is, he is trying to persuade me to enter a 
convent.” 

“What a wretch!” 

“Hush! Do not talk so. Remember he is my spiritual adviser, 
and I must not listen to you if you speak so of him.” 

“ And are you going?” said I eagerly. 

“What an interest you appear to take in me!” 

“Are you going to enter a convent? Do say.” 

“T do not know. I do not desire it. I shall try and avoid doing 
so, but——” 

“Théophile, you will think me very inquisitive; but what can 
Father Jacques’s reason be for wanting to shut you up?” 

“Qh! he says it will be for my good. He declares I shall be 
much happier if I give up the world and devote myself to the service 
of our holy Church. Besides which, he will be better able, he says, 
to attend to my spiritual interests.” 

“How? Would he be in the convent, too?” 

“ He is connected with the convent he wishes me to join.” 

“Oh, Théophile!” I exclaimed, unable to suppress my concern 
and indignation, “you make me very sad. How much I shall think 
of you after we have left Colmar! I shall be wondering, when I 
am miles away, whether you have given in to that horrid man.” 

“ But you are not going away for some time yet, are you?” 

“Yes, I am sorry to say. We expect my uncle next week, and 
we are to start for Switzerland, I think, the day after his arrival.” 

Théophile was silent, disconcerted, evidently, at my allusion to 
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our leaving. We continued talking together for some little time 
longer, not so cheerily by any means as usual; but before we sepa- 
rated, I again recurred to the question I had asked her about Father 
Jacques. 

“ Before we part, tell me, Théophile—again I ask you—why is 
it Father Jacques dislikes me so? You said I had nearly guessed 
the reason.” 

“No; I did not say that. You asked me whether it was because 
he thought you liked me, and I said that it was not the real reason, 
though something like it.” 

“Well, then, what is the reason? I shall give you no peace till 
you tell me.” 

“You are very persistent. Well, Father Jacques has suspicions 
that—he says, indeed, he is sure—that a 

“That what?” I broke in, all the more eager to hear what my 
young friend seemed reluctant to divulge. “That what?” 

“That I like you! There, now you have it. Are you satisfied ? 
Do not ask me any more,” and she threw herself back in her chair, 
and covered her face with her hands. 

This was all I wanted. I was satisfied. There need be now no 
doubt that Théophile loved me, and I felt delighted. I had also 
got at the secret of this priest’s dislike to me. Théophile was fond 
of me: he saw it, and it made him hate me. I afterwards learned 
that this “spiritual adviser,” as she styled him, in remonstrating 
with her parents, used to take his stand upon religious grounds, and 
dilate upon the peril of any intimacy being maintained—the irre- 
parable mischief, indeed, that might ensue—between Théophile, 
bonne Catholique as she was, and one of a heretical creed like myself. 
But, happily, without effect. Her parents treated me with the same 
cordial courtesy, and the girl continued as nice in her behaviour to 
me as ever. So the attachment that had sprung up between us went 
on without let or hindrance, the interference of this meddling priest 
notwithstanding. And thus, whether our mutual parents failed to 
see it, or seeing it, cared not to take notice of this intimacy, I know 
not ; but so it was that Théophile and I, young things of sixteen and 
seventeen, were suffered to become as attached to each other as any 
two lovers of maturer years could possibly have been. We had now 
passed some three months: at Colmar, and, as I had told Théophile, 
we were expecting my uncle in the course of a few days, when I 
was taken ill. Some form of low fever, which had shown itself in 
the place, selected me for one of its victims, my recent attack of 
measles predisposing me, it may be, for the malady. I remember 
trying to shake it off for a day or two, vainly trying to fight against 
the peculiar lassitude with which the attack commenced, and then 
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having to give in and take to my bed. How miserable I was! With 
all the feelings of over-fatigue, yet unable to lie still; thirsty in the 
extreme, yet unable to swallow any one of the varied beverages that 
they brought me; what was still worse, unable to sleep. A sense 
of drowsiness would come over me, but no sooner had I yielded to it 
than all sorts of hideous visions would present themselves to my 
disordered brain that quickly scared me back to wakefulness. Yet 
I was too weak to resist this delusive slumber. I would strain every 
nerve to keep my eyes wide open, but the eyelids would grow heavy 
and sleep would overcome me—instantaneous sleep only, for scarce 
would I have closed my eyes before I was awake again, uttering as 
I returned to consciousness, a cry of terror. At times, too, I was 
delirious, rambling incoherently, mixing up places and people in a 
manner that, at other times, would have amused those that heard me, 
or else I would shriek out for protection from the malignant priest, 
who appeared as my chief persecutor. I was getting worse; waxing 
weaker daily. I felt it; but so unspeakably wretched was I, that 
I longed for death. Those about me made up their mind that I was 
going. The doctor had said he feared I could not rally. On one 
occasion when he thought I was asleep, or would not catch what 
he said, I distinctly heard the words, “ Peut pas durer!” Had I 
had the strength, I should have turned and said, “'Tant mieux!” 
Chancing, on another occasion, to be left alone for a few minutes, 
as I lay with my eyes towards the half-open door, a face presented 
itself to take a peep of curiosity—the very last face I wished to see 
—that of Father Jacques, wearing more than its accustomed look of 
hate, while a bitter smile of satisfaction, I suppose at my prostrate 
condition, coupled with a shake of the head, were bestowed upon me 
as the odious face withdrew. 

I had now lain ill nine days, rarely answering if spoken to, and 
not recognising those in attendance upon me, when I fell into a deep 
sleep that lasted several hours. My mother, worn out with constant 
watching, was resting on a couch close by, while Théophile stood, as 
it were, keeping guard at my bedside, on the look-out for any change 
that might come over me, when I awoke, and the eyes that first met 
mine were the bright eyes of my fair watcher—Théophile. Yes, 
there was that sweet face, recognised now by me for the first time 
for many days; and, languid as I was, I recollect well mustering 
just sufficient energy to say in a whisper, “Théophile!” From 
that moment I began to rally. The malady had run a certain course, 
and the crisis was past. Signs of returning appetite began to show 
themselves, and my slumbers forthwith ceased to be disturbed with 
the terrors that had been wont to haunt them. The doctor, however, 
who, by the way, treated my case most skilfully, warned my friends 
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that I should need great care, and that any injudicious exertion might 
cause a relapse that would probably prove fatal. So I had to make 
up my mind to a short season of convalescence, and to be treated 
still as an invalid while strength gradually returned. The contem- 
plated trip to Switzerland had been interfered with; but now that 
I was getting better it was talked about afresh, and it was decided 
we should start for Basle as soon as I should appear equal to the 
journey. My uncle, who arrived soon after I was first taken ill, was 
disposed to take blame to himself for having caused our detention at 
Colmar, but for which, perhaps, I should have escaped this attack of 
fever. It was still, however, only July, and so plenty of the summer 
remained for carrying out our projected excursion. 

Truth to tell, I was by no means eager for the time of our leaving 
to arrive. The interim of my convalescence was pleasant enough, 
Théophile being to some extent my attendant as well as companion. 
Her piano-playing I found more grateful than ever, and then by way 
of variety she would take up an English book, and read or attempt 
to read it with the sole object, I believe, of amusing me with her 
pronunciation of the language. Many soft sentiments passed, too, 
between us; more it may be than were suspected, or would have 
been quite approved by others. That we liked each other was no 
secret, but the depth of the attachment which had sprung up 
between us was hardly realised by my relatives. But this pleasant 
time was not to last. At the expiration of three weeks—from the 
time when my illness took a favourable turn, I was pronounced by 
the doctor quite well enough to take an easy journey, and indeed he 
recommended my removal without delay. So the day came for us to 
take leave of Colmar and the Bertrands. I shall never forget that 
day. I felt the parting terribly. My father and uncle had started 
en foot for the station, while my mother and I were to follow in the 
fly which was waiting at the door; s», amidst the earnest entreaties 
of the cocher to dépécher or we should lose the train, we mutually 
bade farewell. “ Adieu, Théophile!” was all I could trust myself to 
say ; but I made bold in saying so to salute, after the manner of the 
country, the cheek of this sweet French girl, whilst with a moistened 
eye and a perceptible tremor in the voice, she faintly replied, “ Au 
revoir!” and we drove away. Was I ever to see Théophile 
again ? 

We travelled as far as Basle that day ; and from thence we started 
the following morning on a two months’ tour through a country 
justly termed the playground of Europe, presenting, as it does, 
charms in the way of scenery, &c., which probably no other land 
under the sun has to offer, especially to those visiting it for the first 
time. Had we come direct to Switzerland, as we had at first intended, 
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how delightful would this trip have been to me! But our detention 
at Colmar by the way, tended to modify considerably the enjoyment 
which it would otherwise have afforded me; and more than once was 
I asked somewhat reproachfully how it was I did not manifest more 
interest in all that was so new and so enchanting in the way of 
scenery. Berne, and Interlaken, and Lucerne, and Chamounix, and 
Geneva were all visited in turn, till October with its chill air over- 
taking us, it was decided that we should turn homewards, and seek 
the comfort of the English fireside. 

For some days it had been matter of debate which route we should 
select for the return journey, and it had been resolved that we should 
take the rail direct to Paris, and there expend the residue of loose 
cash our party happened to retain. But it so happened that my 
uncle, who was troubled with some ailment or other, had while at 
Colmar consulted the French médecin that attended me, and having 
been treated more skilfully by him than by others at home whom he 
had consulted, expressed a wish to see the man again. Out of con- 
sideration for us he proposed that we should go to Paris without him, 
while he went round by Colmar to meet us at the French capital. 
And I really think this suggestion of his would have been adopted 
but for me. The possibility of seeing Théophile once more—just 
once—had, I am afraid, something to do with it; but I ventured to 
give it as my opinion that it would be much better if we kept with 
uncle George. 

“ At any rate let me go with him. He has been so kind to me. 
I am sure he likes having me with him.” 

“Yes; let him come with me,” chimed in my kind relative, pleased 
evidently at the reluctance I evinced to separate from him. 

To this proposal my mother at first demurred on the ground that 
I had suffered enough already from my visit to Colmar, expressing at 
the same time surprise that I should not prefer avoiding all risk of 
another attack of fever. Her objections were, however, overruled. 
We were only to pass one night there. We were to put up at the 
hotel, not at the Bertrands’, and I think something was said about 
not going near the house. So my uncle and I started for Colmar, 
leaving my father and mother to make their way to Paris. 

It was about three in the afternoon when we alighted at the door 
of the hotel, the same that we had stopped at when we came in April, 
and my uncle having ordered dinner at six, went in quest of his late 
medical adviser, leaving me to pass the interval as I thought proper, 
after bidding me to be careful to bear in mind the dinner-hour. 

Not many more minutes than were necessary were consumed, as 
will be supposed, in making myself sufficiently tidy after our railway 
journey, for the visit which I had been promising myself for some 
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days past; nor had many seconds, after my uncle had left the hotel, 
elapsed, ere I set out for Théophile’s abode. How my heart throbbed 
at the prospect of meeting her! How would she receive me? 
Would she be the same to me—quite—as when I last saw her? And 
then—and this thought had troubled me much by the way—should 
I find her at home? I had not liked to write and tell her I was 
coming. I now half regretted I had not done so. However, I 
reached the house; the street-door, as usual, was open. I walked 
upstairs and knocked at the door of the sitting-room the family had 
been wont to occupy. Madame Bertrand was alone. She received 
me courteously, indeed, as ever; but she seemed much depressed 
about something, she did not say what, and congratulated me on 
having regained my good looks, observing that I had apparently 
derived great benefit from my sojourn in Switzerland. 

After sitting some little time, and Théophile not appearing, I 
could restrain myself no longer and asked the question, “ How is 
Théophile ? ” 

*“‘ Ah, monsieur !” she replied, giving vent to the feelings she had 
up to this moment repressed, and bursting into tears, “Théophile 
n’est plus!” 

What I felt on hearing this announcement I shall not attempt to 
describe ; but I question whether a dagger thrust into my heart 
would have caused me greater anguish. We neither of us spoke for 
some minutes, both being overcome with emotion ; but on recovering 
herself sufficiently, she told me how, shortly after we had left Colmar, 
her dearly-loved daughter had been attacked with the same epidemic 
which so nearly laid me low, and after lingering for some three weeks, 
sank under the attack. 

“Oh, Madame!” exclaimed I, “is it possible I am no more to see 
Théophile ? I loved Théophile! ” 

“Yes, Monsieur, I know it, and she loved you too. Her last 
words to you I heard. They were ‘ Aw revoir’; but she has gone aw 
ciel, to a fairer land than this, where God grant you may meet. 
Would Monsieur like to see the spot where my cherished one reposes 
now in peace? ‘Then come with me.” 

Before quitting the house, however, Madame Bertrand asked me 
whether I should like a small memento of her child. 

“T should prize it greatly,” was my reply. During her illness the 
doctor had recommended that her hair should be cut off quite short, 
and her mother had kept it. She presented me with a lock which, 
as I took it from her hand, I pressed to my lips, and thanked her 
sincerely. 

We walked together in sadness to the burial-ground, whither all 
that was mortal of dear Théophile had been conveyed some six weeks 
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before. A wreath of freshly gathered flowers lay upon the grave 
while a plain white cross bearing the simple inscription 


“ THSOPHILE BERTRAND, 


Agée de 17 ans.” 


told briefly the tale of a comely flower prematurely stricken down, a 
choice bud that had withered and passed hence for ever. 

After bidding Madame farewell, I made my way back to our hotel, 
feeling unutterably miserable, with a weight upon my heart which 
time, as it went on, scarce seemed to lighten. 

It is twenty-five years since this incident occurred, and I am still 
single. I have sometimes mused to myself what might have been 
my course had I not paid Colmar a visit on our return journey, and 
never heard the story of Théophile’s end. Perhaps my attachment 
to her might have abated, as such attachments formed in youth often 
do. As it is, however, the sweet memory of Théophile has, as yet, 
undergone no effacement ; and I have no desire that it should. 
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An Attempt to Reach Merv; or, Sir Weeks in Serrukhs. 


Ir was on Good Friday morning that my friend Campbell and I rode 
out of the Herat gate of Meshed, the capital of Khorassan and the 
holy city of pilgrimage of all Shia Mahomedans. The day that we 
chose for our start may perhaps account for our not having succeeded 
in our object, which was to reach Merv, and see something of 
Turkoman life. Our companions were two Orientals whom we 
dubbed respectively the Nabob and the Holy Man. The former was a 
descendant of a once powerful Carnatic potentate, whose progenitors 
had for some generations been settled in Persia; he himself had 
travelled all over Europe, and in addition to a knowledge of English, 
had acquired what one rarely meets among Orientals, the feelings 
and sense of honour of an English gentleman. The Holy Man, 
whom we called so from his scrupulous attention to his religious 
duties, which sometimes delayed us at inconvenient moments, was a 
good specimen of the Persian gentleman, pious—not to say bigoted— 
neatly dressed, punctilious and urbane. 

An unusually rainy spring had carpeted the waterless plains with 
a temporary covering of flowers and grass, which rendered our 
journey much more pleasant than it otherwise would have been. A 
three days’ ride brought us to the plains of Jim, a country evidently 
subject to the Turkoman raids, where every village was walled and 
carefully shut in at night with heavy wooden doors; while every 
field was provided with a little mud tower, in which the hunted 
husbandman could find refuge from the mounted Turkoman, who 
could not follow through the low aperture. 

At the village of Feriman, we were joined by the Khan of Jam, 
who was himself desirous of getting to Merv, as he had been deputed 
by the Prince Governor of Meshed to endeavour to bring about a 
better understanding between the Persian government and the 
Tekkeh Turkomans who inhabit that oasis. The Khan brought with 
him a body of about seventy horsemen, besides a long string of 
baggage camels, so that our cavalcade assumed very imposing 
proportions. Our chief hope of getting into Merv lay in a Turkoman 
of the Tekkeh tribe, Taj Sirdir by name, celebrated as a daring and 
successful raider, who, before the Russian conquest of the Khanates 
beyond the Oxus, had driven a thriving trade in kidnapping men 
and women for the slave-market of Bukhara. This trade having 
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failed, he had been ‘sent to patch up matters between his people 
and the Persian government ; hence his presence among the followers 
of the Khan, though we had previously made his acquaintance at 
Meshed. 

On the second day after leaving Feriman we reached the river 
Keshaf Rood, now so swollen by the winter snows as to be completely 
unfordable. We-wasted a day in fruitless search for a ford, and 
ended by having to construct a bridge out of snags and willows, a 
work of considerable ingenuity. A short day after the one occupied 
in building the bridge, brought us to the mud fort of Moozderin, 
between which and the frontier fort of Serrukhs lay a descent of 
three thousand feet from the high table-land, and then thirty miles 
of waterless desert. We bivouacked one night at the outermost foot- 
hills, and on May 2nd reached Serrukhs, where we took up our 
quarters with the military commandant, a young colonel of nineteen, 
who spoke a little French acquired at the military college at Teheran. 
On the morrow Taj started to arrange for our reception by his 
tribe at Merv; he was in high spirits and confident of success, and 
we already looked forward to a speedy release from durance at this 
outpost fort. With some difficulty we persuaded the little colonel 
and a ragged company of soldiers to accompany us outside the mud 
walls to see the Turkoman caravan cross the Tejend Ab, which flows 
about half a mile to the north-east of the fort. In ordinary seasons 
it is easily fordable, but the late rains, to which we were indebted for 
our green ride over the desert, had now made it a swift muddy stream, 
flowing in two channels, each eighty to a hundred yards in width, 
and deep enough for it to be no child’s play to swim the horses and 
camels through the current; indeed only half the caravan succeeded 
in crossing before nightfall. 

Campbell rode off on the following morning with the colonel and 
a few men to watch the crossing of the remainder of the caravan, 
leaving me engaged in a leisurely toilet from which I was suddenly 
startled by hearing the guns of the fort begin to fire with ball. I 
rushed to the roof to see what had become of Campbell. There he 
was with the colonel safe enough, except from the ill-directed artillery 
of our own bastions, and from his position he could see how matters 
occurred on the other side of the river much better than I, who was 
about a mile off from the scene of action. His attention, as he after- 
wards told me, was first attracted by some musket shots fired from 
the place where the caravan was loading up, and there was evidently 
a sharp fight going on round the little mound on which was the 
camp. The attacking horsemen apparently failed in their first 
attempt, and drew off to the shelter of a bluff, where, though hidden 


from the caravan, they were plainly visible to Campbell and near 
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enough to tempt the guns of the fort to the futile expenditure of 
ammunition which had disturbed me. A second charge across the 
open was made and again repulsed, and then after a pause forty or 
fifty of the assailants crept sword in hand through the tamarisk 
jungle by the river and made a rush for the camp ; a smart fire from 
the improvised defences caused them to give ground, and a well- 
timed charge of ten or a dozen of the defenders fairly completed their 
rout, for after a short parley the attacking party remounted and 
rode off at a slow and seemingly dejected pace down the river bank. 
Many details we learnt subsequently from a messenger sent over by 
Taj. It appears that the raiders were Mervees and therefore clans- 
men of the Turkomans, under whose convoy the merchants were 
travelling ; on this account they had not dared to fire a single shot 
during the whole attack, as they were acting against rule and custom 
in molesting their tribesmen’s convoy, and would be called heavily 
to account for any blood spilt. The raiders, who it seems had been 
out after us two days before but had come up too late, were under 
the leadership of a Duzd-bashi (Raid Leader) named Dugatir. He 
was wounded in the first charge, then tied on his horse by his friends 
and led up in front of them during the second charge, in hopes that 
he would die and thus justify the plundering of their tribesmen’s 
caravan, and with his blood to avenge they would have been able to 
face explanations with the tribe at home. Their amiable intentions 
towards Dugatir were, however, frustrated by his falling off his 
horse, and as he perversely refused to die he was left on the field and 
eventually carried into the camp. In the second charge two or three 
of the assailants were wounded by the men of the caravan, led by 
Taj, and some of their horses were killed. While all this was going 
on, the Persian garrison ran helter-skelter down to the river to join 
their colonel, leaving only fifteen gunners to serve the six guns, 
while the gates were open and the fort nearly empty. 

On the morrow the uncertain nature of our hopes began to dawn 
on us; the caravan were waiting, they said, for re-inforcements from 
their clan in Mery, which meant to us a delay of three weeks before 
the invitation of the tribe could come to us; and what was worse 
than the delay was the doubt that arose as to the power of our friend 
Taj to get the chiefs of all the clans to invite us and subscribe to our 
safe conduct. It was not till three days after this that the caravan 
at length started, and there was then nothing for us to do but to 
wait patiently the arrival of a messenger with the invitation. We 
varied the monotony of our life by an occasional ride down to the 
river bank, but even this required a guard of thirty to forty men, 
while for an hour’s ride up or down the river the whole garrison must 
turn out, such was the “terror of the Turkomans.” There were just 
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inequalities enough in the ground to give cover to large bodies of 
horsemen, to whom it would be an easy task to cut off small detach- 
ments of the Persian garrison. We began to be much troubled with 
mosquitoes, which swarmed on the banks of the river, and seemed to 
follow us into the fort, where they remained our guests for the night. 
My own torments, however, were nothing to those of our pious friend, 
the Holy Man, whom it quite consoled me to watch at his afternoon 
devotions. There he was, a victim bound for the slaughter, with his 
arms and neck bare, and almost covered with blood, and the defunct 
bodies of his tormentors whom he had managed to slay in the pauses 
of prayer. Iam sure, poor fellow, that his devotions ought to have 
scored double. One afternoon we rode a distance of three miles with 
a party of soldiers ordered to cut wood for fuel at the nearest bush ; 
another day we went out to look at the process of cutting a canal, by 
which the fort and the ground around it was to be irrigated ; but days 
of outing like this only occurred at rare intervals. The ordinary 
twenty-four hours’ employment consisted of trying vainly to sleep 
by night, despite the fleas, mosquitoes, &c. (and the &c. were very 
large and voracious), eating mutton and rice periodically washed 
down with brackish muddy water, of such amusement as could be 
derived from our limited library, and of the evening walk round the 
mud ramparts. Life was even more monotonous than at sea, and for 
days and weeks the little garrison was absolutely cut off from the 
outer world, till the utter physical stagnation seemed to sink deeper 
and deeper into one’s being. Twenty days had now gone by and 
no answer from Taj about his doings at Merv; the weather too was 
getting hot, the thermometer seldom standing below 90°. We began 
to be much troubled by the number of big hairy-legged poisonous 
tarantulas, with bloated bodies the size of a walnut, which crept out 
of the innumerable crevices in the mud walls of our living rooms. 
Their bite is more venomous and painful than the sting of a scorpion, 
and that I escaped being bitten I attribute to the surprising accuracy 
which we all acquired in flinging a book laterally so as to squash the 
soft body of the advancing spider. The Holy Man was a special 
adept at this measure of self-defence. The tarantulas more particu- 
larly invaded us at dinner-time, attracted by the lights placed on 
the tablecloth on the floor. Each member of the party always sat 
down to meals with a little pile of books at his hand, and many a 
time was I startled, while bending over crosslegged into my soup- 
plate, by the sudden slam of a book against the wall behind me, pro- 
jected by my holy friend opposite, who, with a “Praise be to Allah! ” 
would daintily pick up almost a handful of flattened tarantula that 
in another moment would have been on my neck. 

Towards the end of May, when our stay in Serrukhs had already 
r2 
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dragged on over the fourth week, we received a visit from a certain 
Begunj, one of the most infamously celebrated of the many raid 
leaders of Merv. Three days before, we had sent off a post-bearing 
Turkoman, Oraz Geldy by name, to Meshed to catch the mail to 
Teheran, and to hurry up an incoming postman some days overdue ; 
he took with him a pony of Campbell’s, on which to bring back certain 
stores. Next morning we were surprised to see Oraz Geldy turn up 
again, bringing in the remains of our much-longed-for post-bag, 
which he said he had got from Begunj, the raider, whose man had 
tracked our postman to a place called Gumbazli, four miles from 
Moozderan, and there shot him, in spite of his being an Ishin or 
priest. So said Oraz Geldy, who had been stopped by Begunj early 
that morning; the latter had twenty men with him, and had 
announced his intention of cutting off all our communication with 
Meshed. For the portion of the mail brought in, we had to pay 
twenty krins (francs), and it was proposed that Campbell should buy 
back his captured pony, but to this he objected as likely to prove a 
bad precedent for further extortion. That the “priest” should have 
been shot with so little ceremony seemed an unlikely tale, even for 
these parts, and we more than suspected that he had only been carried 
off. Oraz Geldy was despatched again with his Meshed bag, but 
accompanied by a certain Saruk Turkoman, who volunteered as a 
messenger of peace to bring in the wounded man if still alive. He 
carried with him a bag of flour as a present, and an invitation to the 
robbers to come in and submit themselves. 

The Saruk came back after a few hours, and reported that no 
blood had been spilt, that the old Ishin had been caught asleep, 
stripped, and hurried off to an old mud fort by the river. Meanwhile 
Begunj and his men had sat down to feast on the bag of flour: 
they had ransacked the post-bag and thrown away some of the 
letters and papers, keeping the rest for some purpose difficult to 
guess, for it was by mere chance that they met Oraz Geldy. 

That evening a small Turkoman caravan from Merv came and 
camped in the fort, showing that they placed considerable trust in 
the good faith of the colonel; there were about a score of Turkomans 
with some camels and ponies for sale, and a few bundles of carpets, 
the small dark red rugs made only in the desert, and much prized in 
Persia for their fast colours and almost eternal wearing powers. The 
caravan-leader, a Mervee, was very indignant with Begunj and his 
doings, and declared that he would give him a taste of his sword 
blade. He brought us the first news of Taj’s arrival at Merv, and 
also rumours of a disputed succession to the chieftainship of the tribe, 
which accounted in some way for the recent irregularities of Dugatir, 
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The old “ priest,” our captured postman, came in next day none 
the worse for his adventures, bringing too with him the pony which 
had been released by Begunj, who sent in a message to the colonel 
that he would like to meet him for a palaver on the river bank. 
Begunj’s band had broken up, it was said, so after due precautions 
the colonel sallied forth to his interview with the rascal. In a couple 
of hours he returned, accompanied by the redoubtable Begunj him- 
self, and pointed him out to us with an air of triumph, for no former 
commandant had ever been able to get the old thief to set foot inside 
the fort ; presently he was peaceably slopping his tea about the floor, 
while he secured our favour by giving up some stray letters out of 
the bag that he himself had stopped. I have never seen a man 
whose whole appearance was so wolf-like ; his small grey eyes never 
rested for a moment, and his face, well scarred over, was ferocious 
and cruel to a degree unusual even among these savages. How he 
came to trust himself inside the fort to the word of a Persian I could 
not make out; he perhaps looked to our presence as a guarantee 
against foul play. He was accompanied by only two or three of his 
men, all that remained of his band. 

The few incidents that characterised the remaining weeks of our 
stay in Serrukhs can be briefly narrated. Hope deferred of reaching 
Merv, and the various ills that were sapping our bodily strength, had 
made me long to get out of the place almost at any cost, though 
Campbell was still keen to go on. Whether it was the water, the 
climate, or the fact that every mouthful of food was fly-blown, I know 
not, but we all began to suffer in health before the fourth week of 
our stay was out. It began with Campbell, who one fine day had a 
violent fit of vomiting after breakfast ; at dinner following, the Holy 
Man was seized in the same way, and the Nabob’s stomach was 
sympathetically affected. I was the only well one of the party, and 
well only in that I could digest my food, for utter prostration, 
mental and bodily, had come over me, and I well remember passing 
whole hours in dreamy discomfort, doing nothing and unable even to 
think or care as to what might happen. The spirits of all were 
flagging from inaction, and it was curious to note the different ways 
in which we were affected—one had sore eyes, another strange blister- 
like eruptions, while a third was awakened in the night by a feeling 
of feverish pain, to find his face, chest, and hands covered with a red 
rash which by morning had disappeared. It was not the heat, for though 
above ninety degrees there was a constant breeze. Our supply, too, 
of provisions was fairly good except in the matter of fresh vegetables 
and wine; but the Tejend water was muddy and slightly brackish, 
and we had no good filters, still less any distilling apparatus. 

The servants became demoralised, and took to gambling and 
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opium-smoking. One day they were caught dicing in a tent hard 
by, and the Nabob administered speedy correction for this infraction 
of Mahomedan law. His court of justice was quite a diversion to our 
monotonous existence. There he stood under the shadow of the only 
tree the fort boasted, his honoured head shaded by an umbrella held 
by his trusty Sheerazee servant. The offenders were brought before 
him, and in the most mellifluent Persian he pointed out to them 
the enormity of their offence, and described the pains of hell that 
would certainly be their lot. A little smart castigation, which elicited 
much weeping and calling on the mercy of Heaven, &c., impressed 
the matter on their minds. The Nabob’s action was grand through- 
out, and I doubt whether in the palmiest days of their rule his 
ancestors had ever been more promptly obeyed—for it is always a 
gratification for one servant to be allowed to beat another—and in 
this case, as the punishment was not carried too far and was clearly 
deserved, the matter was brought to a satisfactory conclusion, and 
we relapsed into the past monotony, broken only by the periodical 
arrival of the post, and of messengers from Merv. 

Their intelligence was very indefinite ; party faction ran high in 
Merv, but still Taj begged us to wait as he yet hoped to get the tribe 
as a whole to invite us as we desired ; but the news we got about the 
same time from Meshed forced us to put a definite term to the period 
to which this waiting-on could be protracted ; for besides the state 
of our bodily health, our presence in the Holy City was required by 
the arrival there of some friends. Had we done Taj’s bidding I 
believe we might still to this day have been waiting on at Serrukhs. 
But the durance vile was not yet quite ended for either of us. The 
flies were now our great enemies ; everything was covered with them, 
and it was impossible to keep the room clear. Till this time I never 
fully realised the sufferings of the Egyptians. Some small satisfac- 
tion we did obtain by laying streaks of gunpowder in a sort of 
labyrinth, surrounding little heaps of sugar on the floor, and by the 
explosion annihilating some hundreds of our tormentors; but this 
was a diversion we could only afford twice a day, for the supply of 
powder was limited, and must be husbanded in case it should be 
wanted against nobler game. 

The Khan of Jam was detained along with us in Serrukhs by the 
state of affairsin Mery. From him we had an interesting account 
of that place, and of the Turkoman “parliaments,” for he had 
visited the oasis several times. The respect paid to veteran opinion, 
he said, was extreme, regardless of wealth or social position ; young 
men never spoke at all. A marked characteristic was the unanimity 
with which a decision was received when once clearly approved by 
a majority of the greybeards; the whole assembly rises with a shout 
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of “ Allaho Akbar” (“ Allah is greatest”), and from that moment the 
question so settled becomes law to the tribe without. But all this 
referred to a time when they were more or less led by an universally 
recognised chief ; at this present time they had no proper leader ; the 
old chief was dead, and his son did not seem strong enough to reign 
in his stead. This was a fact brought home to us by every stray 
Turkoman we now saw, each telling some new tale of internecine 
squabbles; and a letter now arrived from Taj admitting, in a some- 
what roundabout way, that he could do nothing more just at present, 
though still hopeful for the future. 

Our journey back to Meshed was becoming every day more and 
more difficult from the waterless and grassless state of the desert ; 
the spring herbage had long since been burnt up, and the pools of 
water, at which the mules had enjoyed a muddy draught on the out 
journey, were now turned into dusty hollows, or at best but pits of 
stinking clay. 

Our last ride outside the fort before we turned our backs on it for 
good and all, was to the ruins of the old mosque of Ulugh Baba, 
which lay three miles to the north, almost ‘opposite the mounds now 
covering the site of old Serrukhs, the ancient Syrinx, which are on 
the farther bank of the stream. The mosque must in its day have 
been a fine specimen of the blue and yellow tiled edifices found all 
over western Asia; little remained now except the ruins of the 
cloister round the court, and the arched gatehouse forming the 
entrance. On the latter, which was highly ornamented with blue 
mosaic work and interlaced design, might yet be read the dedicatory 
inscription bearing the date 757 a.x., corresponding to 1356 of our 
era. 

On our return to the fort we found a messenger from Merv, 
bringing further letters from Taj, who informed us that so numerous 
and powerful were the obstructionists in the council at Merv, that he 
feared there would be little chance just now of getting the tribes 
collectively to invite us to visit them. The obstructionists, it would 
appear, were principally composed of the baffled raiders and their 
friends, whose defeat in their attempt to capture the carayan had 
made them sulky. 

This news determined us to wait no longer in Serrukhs. The 
poor Khan of Jim was very dolorous over all this, for he dared not 
get away with us, being tied down by the instructions of his government. 
He ended, I believe, in passing the greater part of the summer at 
Serrukhs, and returned, at last, worn out by fever, without having 
got any nearer to Merv than we had done. Campbell accordingly 
wrote at once to Taj, saying that we were obliged to be back at 
Meshed at a certain day, but would return as soon as he (Taj) should 
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be in a position to receive us as guests. This letter was despatched 
next day by Taj’s messenger, and in twenty-four hours from his 
leaving us he returned with an answer, having accomplished the two 
hundred and forty odd miles of desert from Serrukhs to Merv and 
back in that short time, riding one horse going and another return- 
ing; he was a big brawny savage, too, of at least sixteen stone 
weight. We had sent to Meshed for our escort, and the week that 
elapsed before it arrived was occupied in corresponding with Taj, 
who still hoped, in time, to arrange matters, but repeated that at 
present he could do nothing, a small portion of the tribe only being 
anxious for our coming. Moreover the dissensions on the matter of 
the chiefship were becoming serious, and till this was settled our 
visit could not be satisfactorily arranged. Just at present—so we 
learnt from the messengers—T4j was busily engaged in undermining 
the influence of Baba Khan, one of the candidates for the chiefship ; 
and it was very evident that while thus engaged he could not fully 
attend to our business. 

And 50, finally disappointed of our visit to Merv, weak and ill 
many of us from sickness brought on through bad water, and all of 
us enervated by the monotony and want of proper exercise during 
the month and a half that we had spent at Serrukhs, we for the last 
time filed out at the Meshed gate of the fort in the late afternoon of 
the 15th of June, and at 6. 30 Pp. mu. began our wearisome march over 
the now arid desert. Besides our mounted escort we had some twenty- 
five of the garrison who were going on leave ; they, poor fellows, were 
on foot, and tramped bravely on through the whole night, while we rode 
at marching pace so as not to separate from our mules. Never do I 
remember to have found a night so long, not even when ill and lying 
awake in bed. There was no ticking of a clock to chronicle the 
passing hours, and the stars on the western horizon seemed as though 
they never would set. The longing to sleep is almost overpowering 
in the hours before dawn, but the moment you begin to dose, your 
body bends forward in the saddle, and you awake to find yourself 
falling off, and your horse starting from a touch of the spur that you 
have inadvertently given him. From half past six that night till 
eight the following evening we rode on, always at foot’s pace, stopping 
an hour at midnight for supper, and for three hours next morning. 
I think I never before was so tired as when at last I got off my horse 
at Moozderan fort. The very slowness of the pace, whereby we saved 
our beasts, added to the intense weariness brought on by our being 
so out of condition at starting. 

Our journey back to Meshed was entirely devoid of incident. This 
time we had no need to make a bridge over the river where we had 
been delayed on our outward journey; the water hardly reached our 
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horses’ knees at the ford, and a month later a muddy bed with pools 
at intervals would have taken the place of the roaring torrent which 
had given us so much trouble to cross at the end of April. 

From the ford, instead of turning off to the left into the Jam plain, 
we now kept along the right bank of the river, and on the evening 
of the fourth day after leaving Serrukhs, camped in a charming 
garden called Husainabad, some five miles outside Meshed. How we 
revelled in the sound of running waters and the cool shade of the 
trees, a form of enjoyment that no one can appreciate who has not 
spent some time in a burnt-up desert on a fare of salt water and flies! 
For myself, I thought I never could tire of drinking water that was 
not salt, or weary of lying on a carpet beside a rivulet eating melons 
in the shade. 

The following day, though loth to leave the pleasant brook, we 
cantered on to Meshed at sundown, and took up our quarters, not 
within the Holy City this time, but in a garden full of plane-trees 
and vines outside the walls, which rejoiced in the appalling name of 
the “ Garden of Blood,” why so called I never could find out. Here 
for a week or two we gladly rested, enjoying the company of our 
lately arrived friends, interested with various matters that had 
occurred during our absence, and making preparations for a journey 
over another part of the border. 

Although on this occasion we had been disappointed in getting to 
Mery, our hopes were high for the future. Our stay at Serrukhs— 
Heaven knows tedious enough at the time—was not without interest 
in the retrospect. We had become acquainted with many odd spe- 
cimens of the human race, and seen the life of an outpost Persian 
fort in a way that rarely falls to the lot of the traveller. In addition 
to this, Campbell and I mutually congratulated each other that 
henceforth no place could seem dull, no life monotonous, when com- 


pared to that of the six weeks we had so amicably spent together in 
Serrukhs, 
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Unspotted From the World. 


By Mrs. G. W. GODFREY. 
Avtnor or * AULD Rozin Gray,’ ‘My QvEEn,’ ‘ Toe Beavtirut Miss Rocue,’ ere. 


PART I. 


Cuapter I, 


“ Wi’ lightsome heart I pull’d a rose 
Fw’ sweet upon its thorny tree; 
But my fause lover stole the rose, 
And ah! he left the thorn wi’ me.” 
Ir is one of the last and loveliest days of the loveliest month of the 
young year. Over Cecil Darrell’s head, and on to the gnarled old 
stile on which he leans, a May-tree sheds scented pinky blossoms 
that fill the air with a subtle perfume that is a good deal pleasanter 
than any he has ever smelt in Bond Street. In the woods the young 
trees are unfolding leaves of a thousand different and delicate shades 
of green and brown—never so tender, so fresh, as in this their first 
youth. Under his feet tiny unexpected blossoms are springing up 
among the meadow-grasses ; high up above his head among the topmost 
branches of the trees, where the young birds have built their nests 
—nearest to heaven, and the strong bright rays of the spring sun— 
farthest from earth and marauding boys, they are singing gladsome 
songs with voices that are not so shrill and clear as they will be a 
month or two hence, but that are very tuneful for all that. 


“Tika bird sang o’ his love, 
And fondly so did I o’ mine,” 


hums Darrell, remembering a song that he used to hear long ago, 
and which seems to him a good deal prettier than many of those he 
has heard of late years. 

He does not sing of his love, but he thinks of her a great deal as 
he waits there, very impatiently, for her coming. 

He is not perhaps quite so sure that she 7s his love in the good 
old-fashioned sense in which the song counts love. 

There have been so many of them—a score or so, more or less— 
and of each one he has been so sure that she was the one. 

He laughs a little to himself, and reddens a little too—he is not 
too old for that—as he remembers how sure he has been of each in 
her turn—and how completely cured ! 

After all, there is no reason to suppose that the same law, so well 
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established by precedent, may not hold good with this one, and every 
possible reason to hope that it may. 

Never was a blinder, madder, more impossible-to-be-gratified fancy ! 
—and never one to which he has more suddenly and completely yielded. 

For in spite of all his cynicism, in spite of all modern care-for- 
nothing, strive-for-nothing philosophy—in spite of all the derision 
he brings to bear upon himself and which he knows all his friends, 
could they understand his plight, would bring to bear upon him, he 
is as hotly, insanely, passionately in love as though he were twenty 
instead of thirty, and the only possible excuse he can find for himself is 
that nine men out of ten would have been the same in the same case. 

She is so pretty !—so delightfully, irresistibly, maddeningly pretty ! 


As he thinks of it he flings away the end of his cigar into the 
hedge, where it falls upon a cluster of violets and scorches some few 
modest buds to untimely death. It is the second he has smoked 
since he has been waiting for her; and his desire to see her, his 
impatience for her coming, have certainly grown with the waiting. 
At one moment he tells himself there is not a chance that she will 
come now, at the next he feels certain that she must be drawn to 
him by the very force of his desire. And all the while he is 
surprised at himself that he should care so greatly one way or the 
other. 

Up from the little hollow among the trees, where the smoke from 
a few score chimneys, curling in little faint wreaths up to the clear, 
bright sky, marks where the sleepy hamlet lies, church bells clang 
suddenly and merrily through the air. They are not very musical 
or very rhythmical bells. Some go laggingly, some too quickly— 
some clash all together, as though the ringers were pulling with 
more will than judgment. Yet Darrell has an undefined notion that 
they add artistic completion to the quiet scene. 

“Some one has been married,” he thinks to himself. ‘ Some poor 
fool going to share his sixteen or eighteen shillings a week and his 
wretched little three-roomed cottage with another poor fool—going 
to rise up a little earlier and a little later take his rest, that he may 
earn by the sweat of his brow the doubtful blessing of seeing Phillis’s 
brown eyes and ruddy cheeks opposite to him for the remainder of 
his life,” 

But somehow he does not feel that unmitigated pity for this 
unknown some one which he might have expected of himself —which 
he has indeed so often felt for his own friends when he has seen them 
coming out of St. George’s. 

Down here in this man-forgotten, dead-alive place (he had called 
it a dead-alive hole three weeks ago, but he has forgotten that), 
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where there is so little to do, except fall in love, and such an im- 
mensity of time to do it in, marriage does not seem altogether such 
an unbearable affliction as it has hitherto seemed to him. Andif ever 
a man had a good excuse for it . . . here she is! 

A break in the trees has given him a glimpse of her white gown, 
and in a moment he has leapt over the stile and is going in hottest 
haste to meet her. 

If blindness be an indispensable characteristic of love, and love but 
the natural sequence of blindness, then is he not in love—for he 
by no means merges the clear-sightedness of a man of the world in 
the obliquity of a lover. On the contrary, he appreciates most 
thoroughly with his mind as well as with his heart, every one of her 
many beauties. 

Would she seem as lovely in a drawing-room under the glare of 
artificial lights, with all the trappings and trammels of fashion about 
her, as she seems here in her simple white gown under the open sky, 
with the green leaves for her background, and the long grasses for 
her carpet? Over and over again he has asked the question of him- 
self, and always failed to find the answer. 

Indeed it is hard to imagine her under any artificial circumstances 
at all. Her absolute naturalness is perhaps her most prevailing 
characteristic, and her chiefest charm. There is a certain audacity of 
youth, and health, and perfect joyous hope about her of which it 
would be difficult to rob her, even in imagination. 

He understands that her gown is of the simplest and cheapest kind, 
and that it does nothing to’enhance the beauties of her figure, though 
it does nothing to hide them—and he is by no means one of those 
who think that simplicity and cheapness are the most desirable attri- 
butes in a gown. But on the other hand, the cream rose lying among 
the laces about her neck is not more exquisitely veined, more delicately 
tinted, than her fresh young skin, and after all, a gown may be bought, 
but such a skin as that cannot be had for all the money in the world. 

“T thought you were not coming,” he says, going to meet her with 
outstretched hands, “I thought that my good luck had deserted me 
at last.” 

“T have been a prey to good resolutions,” she answers, looking up 
at him with a glance that is at once brilliant and shy, “ or rather” 
(laughing a little) “to a conflict between good resolutions and bad 
ones. You see, I could no longer pretend to myself that I did not 
know you would be here, or” (hesitating) “knowing that you were 
here that I had any right to come and see you. But at last-——” 

“But at last?” ... he says with a confident smile, looking 
down at her with his handsome, laughing eyes. 

“But at last,” she says, laughing outright, “I grew so unutter- 
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ably, so insufferably tired of my own company, that if I had known 
my worst enemy was waiting for me on the other side of the stile I 
should have come to meet him.” 

“Your worst enemy?” he says, still holding her two slim hands, 
still looking into her lovely, joyous face. ‘As if you could possibly 
have an enemy in the world!” 

“When I come to think of it Iam not sure that I have. That 
is one advantage of a limited circle of acquaintance. Unless” (with 
a sudden show of seriousness) —“ unless you are one.” 

“JT!” he says, dropping her hands and moving a pace or two 
away. (Already she has found that it is not difficult to ruffle his 
temper.) “ How is it possible that I could be your enemy ?” 

“ Are you sure,” she says, looking at him with a straightness and 
directness that makes him a little uneasy, “ that you have not been 
misleading me? Are you sure,—quite sure, that in meeting you and 
talking to you without any one knowing anything about it, I have 
not been doing a very dreadful thing ? ” 

“ Absolutely sure!” he says hotly. “Ask yourself—what harm 
can there possibly be in it? What have we said or done that all the 
world might not have known and been none the wiser? ” 

“But,” she persists, with a certain wistful uneasiness, born more 
of his look than his words, “if any other girl had done the same as 
I have done, what would you have thought of her? ” 

He knows very well what he would have thought of any other 
girl under the same circumstances, and reddens guiltily at the 
knowledge. But then, on the other hand, he knows that the laws 
by which he would have judged all the many girls of his acquaint- 
ance would not hold good with this one, and that he has never for 
an instant confounded her with them. 

“T should have thought,” he says, a little irritably, “ that if she 
had happened to find herself in almost solitary confinement on one 
side of the hedge, while I am in a similar condition on the other, 
she would have been a prude or a fool if she had refused to alleviate 
our mutual misery by exchanging a few words with me. And you” 
(looking at her) “are neither the one nor the other—or so I take it.” 

“And yet,” says the girl, with a little sigh, “it seems so mean to 
deceive Dolly. Do you know,” fixing her clear, lovely eyes on his 
face, “ that I have never kept a secret from Dolly in all my life ?” 

Something in her look vexes him—he scarcely understands why 
—unless it is that it makes him feel himself worse than he has ever 
intended to be. 

“Then by all means tell Dolly,” he says, a good deal more care- 
lessly than he feels. ‘“ After all—what is there to tell? That you 
and I have occasionally come across each other in the woods and the 
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lanes—living so close together, by-the-bye, we should have been 
very clever not to come across each other, if we ever took our walks 
abroad at all. That once or twice you have found me like the fellow 
in the song who is for ever 


“* Sitting on the stile, Mary.’ 


Is not that about all? Probably,” he goes on still in that tone of 
well-assumed indifference, “as she will take a purely conventional 
view of the subject, she will offer to accompany you in your walks 
for the future—and much as I admire and respect her, I am not 
sure that we do not get on better without her—you and I.” 

“ Poor Dolly!” says the girl, leaning her elbows, whose round, 
young curves the tight cotton sleeves so clearly reveal, on the rough 
wooden stile and looking up—straight up—into the clear blue of the 
sky with the undazzled eyes of a child. “Does it not strike you 
that you are a little ungrateful? But for her you would never have 
known me.” 

“Should I not?” he asks, coming a little closer, and wondering 
more than a little how he could ever have admired any ‘other face 
than this. “Do you think I could have lived for three weeks within 
a stone’s throw of you and not have found you out, or having found 
you out, that I should not have moved heaven and earth to know 
you?” 

“] think,” she answers gravely, “that we might have lived for 
ever, you on that side of the meadow, I on this—that we might 
have looked at each other through the hedges, across the stile, 
over our park palings, and if we had not been properly, formally 
introduced, we should have gone to our graves without speaking to 
each other. Are we not English, both English to the backbone ?” 

He laughs then. 

“Speak for yourself! You might not have spoken to me, but I 
should most assuredly have spoken to you. And you—what would 
you have done? Would you have turned the cold shoulderon me? I 
do not believe you have a cold shoulder to turn. It is certainly hard 
to imagine you fixing any one with astony British stare. And after 
all” (smiling at the recollection of the day he had first met her), “I 
do not know that I have much to thank Miss Dalrymple for. She 
certainly held out to the utmost verge of politeness. I believe she 
would never have introduced us, if I had not almost forced her into it.” 

“ How you stuck to us all down that muddy lane!” says the girl, 
laughing too as she recalls the scene. “ How persistently you held 
your umbrella over Dolly’s head! How polite you were! How 
undaunted by all her frozen little speeches! But at least you will 
acknowledge that when she did give in, she did it very graciously— 
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nothing that Dolly does is ever ungracious!... 
Psyche . . . Psyche, Captain Darrell—Sir Adrian’s nephew! ’” 

She mimics her sister’s voice and manner to the very life. At 
one moment her face is alive with mischievous merriment—at the 
next it sobers suddenly. 

“T am wrong,” she says, with swift contrition. “I ought not to 
make fun of Dolly, for after all, she is the only friend I have in the 
world. There is no doubt,” she goes on solemnly, “that I have a 
very bad habit of making fun of people, and that it has made a great 
many of them hate me. In fact” (with a heavy sigh), “some of the 
girls at school, who found me out in doing it, would not even speak 
to me.” 

“No wonder!” he says mockingly. “It is certainly a most 
pernicious habit—and while we are about it, I may as well point out 
another bad way you have got into.” 

“Yes?” she asks anxiously. 

“A way,” he goes on, edging a little nearer to her, “ of looking at 
people in the worst possible light. A few minutes ago you almost 
told me to my face that you counted me as your enemy. Now, you 
say you have but one friend in the world, and that is Dolly. Do not 
you think,” looking at her with a tenderness that he finds hard to 
disguise under a jesting manner, “ that if you ever come to sucha pass 
that you should need a friend that you might count me as one?” 

“T do not know,” she answers very slowly, after a perceptible 
interval, regarding him with the open-eyed, earnest scrutiny of a 
child. “You see, I have only known you for three weeks, and in 
those three weeks I have only seen the fair-weather side of you—I 
cannot tell what the other side may be like.” 

“ How do you know that I have another side?” he says jestingly 
—a little uneasy under the candid appraisal of her look. “ At any 
rate, let us hope that you may never need to find it out, that it may 
always be fair weather with you. You do not look as if you could 
stand many storms.” 

“Tn fact,” she says, casting aside her seriousness as she would an 
unaccustomed garment, and thrusting her hands through her hair 
with the careless and unpremeditated gesture of one who has not yet 
learned to study her pose, “I am like my emblem, a butterfly—born 
to sport in the sunshine, and to be washed away by the first heavy 
shower. I am not sure after all that that is not a better fate than 
to have a longer life with a good deal of work, and very little play. 
In all those endless fables about the bees and the butterflies, the ants 
and the grasshoppers, that I learnt at school, I am bound to confess 


my sympathies were always with the butterflies and the grasshoppers 
—were not yours? ” 
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“Most certainly,” says Darrell, laughing. “I always hated the 
good boys and loved the bad ones—that is the reactionary tendency 
of all stories with a moral. By the way, what were your godfathers 
and godmothers thinking of when they gave you such a name as 
Psyche? Psyche”. . . (lingering over it as if it is not altogether 
distasteful to him)—“ it is certainly horribly heathenish, but at any 
rate it has the merit of being uncommon.” 

“T never had any godfathers or godmothers that I know of,” says 
the girl lightly, seating herself on the stile, and swaying one foot 
backwards and forwards, while he leans against it so close to her 
that it is a little difficult to refrain from touching the hand by which 
she keeps her balance. “ And as a matter of fact it is not my name 
at all! Iwas baptized out of a tea-cup or a hand-basin or something 
of the sort an hour after I was born, and the parson having no one 
to tell him any better,—made the great, the irretrievable mistake of 
giving me my mother’s name.” 

“Good heavens!” says Darrell sympathisingly, ‘“‘ was it such a 
dreadful one ?” 

“On the contrary,” she answers with some warmth, for indeed 
this is a sore subject with her. “It is Marguerite. It may not be 
a very pretty name, or a very grand one ”—(looking at him as if she 
is prepared to combat both these points), “but no one can deny that 
for all ordinary work-a-day, serviceable purposes, it is a thousand 
times more useful and less ridiculous than Psyche . . . and yet, do 
you know,” (fixing her big dark eyes full on him,) “that one might 
as well fire off a bomb-shell as let it pass one’s lips up there,” 
(indicating her home with a little motion of her head,) “so that after 
all I might just as well have no name at all.” 

But of this rather unintelligible statement, he, strange to say— 
though he is usually by no means devoid of curiosity—asks no 
explanation. His eyes, usually so ready to seek hers, are fixedly 
regarding a little tuft of daisies that he is industriously digging to 
pieces with his foot. 

“That is hard lines,” he says presently, seeing that she waits for 
him to say something. ‘But after all, you know” (with renewed 
cheerfulness), “ Psyche is not such a bad name. It is a little out- 
landish perhaps, and it would not suit every one... but you” 
(looking at her with undisguised admiration)—“ you are the very 
image of a Psyche!” 

“ Am 1?” she says, a little doubtfally, nearly overbalancing her- 
self in a sudden perilous effort to reach at a branch of May-blossom 
that is a good deal further off than it seems. “That is what Dolly 
says. There is a Psyche among the pictures at home, and long ago 
Dolly fancied it was like me—that was why she gave me the name, 
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and it has stuck to me for want of a better. But” (dubiously) “I 
do not think she looks a very nice sort of person. She has a butter- 
fly on her shoulder, and” (reddening a little) . . 
clothes on.” 

He laughs. He cannot help it. 

“Tam afraid that most of the classical subjects are not very nice 
sort of people regarded from your point of view,” he says gaily. 

She has reached the refractory bough of the thorn-tree at last, but 


even when she has it well within her hand she finds it harder to 
break off than she had imagined. 


“Let me do it!” he says suddenly. 

And doing it, his hands touch hers, his eyes meet hers, and there 
is a silence ;—a shy and embarrassed silence on her part—a pleasant 
and satisfying one on his. If one is in love, if one is so close to the 
woman one loves that one can count almost the long curled lashes 
that lie on the warm soft cheeks, the rise and fall of each breath as 
it comes, silence is not altogether a bad thing. He, at all events, 
has no desire to break it. He is conscious, perhaps, that if he does, 
he may say in his haste something that he may have to repent at his 
leisure. 

For though it is not to be denied that he is in love—love has not 
as yet overstepped the bounds of reason. 


. “not many 


Cnaprer II. 


Ir is she who speaks first, moving a little away from him and looking 
at him with eyes whose absolute innocence of coquetry recalls him 
suddenly to himself—not too soon. 

If that silence had lasted but a moment longer, heaven knows what 
foolish, irrevocable things he might not have said ordone. And he is 
still sane enough to congratulate himself that they are left unsaid— 
undone. 

“There is something I want to ask you,” she begins, hesitatingly. 
“T have wanted to ask some one ever since I came home from school, 
and Dolly and Puggeridge (that is my old nurse, you know) are no 
good—they will not tell me the truth. But you” (regarding him 
earnestly) “are only an outsider. You can have no possible reason 
for deceiving me.” 

“Heaven forbid!” he says, jestingly. ‘ Why should I deceive 
you? Ask me any questions you please, so long as they are not, 
‘What are the latitude and longitude of Timbuctoo?’ or, ‘ What is 


the present population of Kamschatka?’ Those are the sort of 
questions that floor me!” 


VOL. LXV. Q 
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“Be serious, if you can,” she says, with gentle reproach, “for it 
concerns me very nearly, andI. . . I think you like me well enough 
to help me to the truth.” 

Then seeing that his face has changed to a seriousness that is all, 
or indeed more, than she can desire— 

“T want you to tell me,” she goes on, still with the same wistful 
earnestness, “ if you had loved any one very much and she were dead, 
should you . . . should you hate anything or any one that reminded 
you of her? . . . should you dread them? ... should you avoid 
them” —her voice trembling a little—“as—as if they were 
poison ?” 

“Good heavens, no! Most certainly not!” he answers with 
honest conviction, not yet seeing where the question leads him. 

“ And if,” she goes on, still fixing him with the questioning of big, 
deep eyes; “if she had been your nearest and dearest—your wife 

. and dying, she had left you a little child, who by-and-by, grow- 
ing up, grew in so many ways like her mother, that, looking at her, 
you could not help remembering the woman you had loved, would you ” 

. (her voice rising and faltering so that it goes near to break) 

. “would you so dislike the sight of her whose only crime was 
the heritage of her mother’s looks and voice, that you would avoid, as 
far as was possible, the look of her eyes, the touch of her hands ?—or 
if one or the other were forced upon you by the necessity to hide from 
the world the dislike for which you had no excuse, would you touch 
her . . . would you look at her almost as if you loathed her?” 

“ God forbid!” says Darrell, flushing hotly, for indeed he sees now 
where she has led him, and seeing he says no more. What, indeed, 
is there that he can say ? 

“Two months ago,” says the girl, sadly, after a while looking not 
at him but straight up into the fleckless blue of the sky above her 
head, and thoughtfully tapping her gown with the branch of May- 
blossom which no longer seems to her so sweet-smelling, so much to 
be desired now she has possessed herself of it, “I came home from 
school—only two months ago, though I am nineteen. I had been 
there four years without a break. Always when the holidays came 
there was some reason or another, good or bad, why I could not come 
back. Father had gone to this place or that to drink the waters, and 
Dolly had gone with him ; or father was ill, or too poor to afford the 
journey backward and forward. One thing or another” (with a 
smile that is over-bitter for such fresh lips) “served as an excuse to 
keep me out of his sight, as I had been kept out of it ever since I was 
born. But at last it was impossible to put off the evil day any longer, 
and I came home.” 

“Yes?” 
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It is not a very expressive or a very sympathetic word, and yet 
Darrell, finding it safer perhaps to confine himself to monosyllables, 
contrives to throw such an amount of expression and sympathy into 
it as to satisfy her of his interest. 

“You cannot think,” she goes on presently, with such a falter in 
her voice as convinces him, though he dare not look up, how very 
near the tears must be to her sweet brown eyes, “how much I had 
built upon that home-coming. One changes so much from fifteen to 
nineteen, and I had thought—it seems so foolish now, that I hardly 
dare tell you—but I had hoped that he would find me improved, that 
he would be pleased with me. I had even” (with a poor little 
attempt at a smile) “tried to work hard at my few little accomplish- 
ments—they are not many, I confess, but I wanted to make the most 
of them. The other girls used to tell me how their fathers and 
mothers were so eager and interested about what they had learnt 
during the term. Well! ”—breaking off with a laugh,—*I might 
have spared myself the pains, as it turned out.” 

There is a little pause. 

“Do not tell me any more,” he says, in a voice that is strangely 
moved, and at the same time strangely constrained. “I would 
much rather not hear any more.” 

“ Are you so tired of my poor little story?” she asks, reproach- 
fully. “Do not be afraid—it is nearly done. I was only going to 
tell you how I came home.” 

“Tam glad at any rate you did come home,” he says, permitting 
himself to lapse into a tenderness of tone that seems to him almost 
excusable under the circumstances. “Think how different these 
three weeks would have been to me if you had not been here.” 

“T started in the highest spirits,’ she goes on narratively, 
altogether ignoring this compliment, being indeed too full of her 
own grievance, too anxious to tell it to some one—to any one—to 
pause by the way. “I have mostly very good spirits, and though, 
heaven knows,” (with a heavy sigh) “I have not had much cause for 
them, they have not been altogether knocked out of meas yet. By 
the time I got to my journey’s end I could scarcely contain myself— 
when I saw Dolly standing on the little platform I hardly waited for 
the train to stop before I jumped out. I hugged Dolly in the face 
of the porters and station-master—I hugged the ‘rats.’ Do you 
know those little ponies of ours? They are the only things drive- 
able left to us. Through all the ups and downs of our fortunes— 
they are chiefly downs and no ups by the way—we have stuck to 
them, probably because they are such poor little things that no one 
would have them. I think I nearly hugged the groom. Even 
Dolly's quietness—she is very quiet you know” (breaking off and 
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knitting her brows)—“ terribly quiet, as if all the life had been 
knocked out of her—but even that did not damp me much. She was 
kind to me, and loving—she is always that,—and she was honestly 
glad, I think, to see me back; and so was nurse, but——” 

She pauses a moment, but he does not look at her—does not 
speak. It is in his heart to tell her again that he would rather hear 
no more, but he refrains. 

“But,” she goes on with a laugh that has a little tremble in it, 
“if I had thought that father was coming to the door with open 
arms to receive me like a long-lost child, I was disappointed. I had 
been three hours in the house before I saw him at all—and then— 
and then . . . Well !—let me tell you just how it was, that you may 
judge for yourself whether the greeting he gave me was such as | 
might fairly have expected. I had dressed for dinner. I had put 
on the best gown I possess—I have one decent one, and though it 
may not be very good as gowns go it is not altogether disfiguring— 
and I was standing by the window with my back to the door when 
he came in. Dolly was at the other end of the room. It was half 
-dark and he could not see her. He came straight up to me and said, 
‘Dolly, am I late?’ and I turned round and held out my hands and 
said, ‘It is not Dolly, father, it is 1—Psyche.’” 

For the space of a second there is another silence. He has a 
horrible idea that the tremble in her voice is getting too much for her 
—that she is fighting with it. 

“ And—and what did he do?” he asks stupidly, feeling constrained 
to say something. 

“He looked at me for a moment,” she answers with suspicious 
quietness, “as if he were looking at something horrible or dreadful, 
and then he turned away without a word and went out of the room, 
slamming the door after him.” 

“Good heavens!” says Darrell, between his teeth. “What a 
brute!” 

“Dolly got up and went after him,” she goes on, her voice 
faltering now beyond concealment, “and she left the door a little 
open. I heard her say, ‘It is not ‘her fault. Father, come back and 
speak to her! Poor little Psyche!’ but I was so confused, s0 
miserable I could not catch his answer. After all it does not much 
matter, does it? One... one can guess pretty well what it 
was.” 

Darrell has a terrible suspicion that the tears which he is pretty 
certain were somewhere near her eyes a minute ago have by this 
time brimmed over. If he sees them he is undone. He looks away 
from her, kicking viciously at the half-annihilated daisies, and cast- 
ing about in his mind for words of friendly—and yet not over-tender 
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-——consolation. But before he can fix on those that hit the happy 
medium between the two, she herself saves him the trouble. 

“Dolly did her best to explain it,” she goes on, in a voice that 
convinces him that he is wrong about the crying—however near the 
tears may have been, she has managed to get the better of them. 
“She told me that I was so like mother—who died when I was born, 
you know—that the sight of me gave him a shock and overcame his 
feelings. For my part” (with a little laugh), “I do not think he 
has any feelings—but that is a detail.” 

“She was right,” says Darrell quickly, seizing eagerly this cold 
scrap of comfort ; “no doubt she was right. I—I have often heard 
that there are people whose sorrow takes that peculiar form. They 
cannot bear to see a thing or hear a word that reminds them of— 
of the person they have lost.” 

“ His sorrow certainly takes a peculiar form,” says the girl drily. 
“He has banished even my mother’s portrait into a lumber-room.” 

“Tt is sure to come right,” he goes on consolingly. “It is not 
possible that he could help loving you, when he knows you.” 

“Ts it not?” (smiling coldly). “He has certainly since that first 
evening said ‘Good morning’ or ‘Good night’ to me when he has 
been obliged. He has once or twice passed me the salt or the 
mustard at breakfast. When I ask him a question—it is not often, 
for I am too much afraid of him—he answers it with the civility he 
would show to a stranger. Without a doubt we are on the high-road 
to becoming better acquainted with each other.” 

Then of a sudden—with one of those swift changes which he has 
learned to look for in her—she drops her’ bitter lightness of tone, 
and turns on him with passionate earnestness. 

“Why do you try to make excuses for him?” she asks quickly 
and vehemently. “Dolly and nurse put me off like that because 
they want to keep me quiet. They are afraid of him; but you—you 
can have no object in telling me what is not true. For it is not true 
—say what you will,” her voice rising, “it is not natural . . . it is 
not even probable that he should hate me just because he loved my 
mother. I do not know why I should have bothered you with my 
trouble at all,” (reddening a little at the thought of the confidence 
she has bestowed on him unasked,) “except that I have no one,” 
(lifting her hands with a little passionate gesture) . . . “literally no 
one to tell it to, and I had a sort of foolish thought that you, who 
know the world so much better than I, could help me to some solution 
of the mystery.” 

“Do not be sorry that you told me,” he says, stretching out his 
hand to her with a tenderness he no longer cares to control. “Do 
not you know that I would give the world to help you, if I could?” 
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“All my life I have felt there was something strange about me; 
something unlike other girls,” she says, letting him take the slim, 
white hand that lies passive in her lap, and looking at him with a 
sudden moisture in her lovely, childish eyes. ‘ But no one will tell 
me what it is,and ... and I think we will not talk about it any 
more, if you please.” 

And in this he does not gainsay her. On the contrary, he turns 
the subject with an alacrity that is sufficiently suspicious, could she 
understand it. For in truth he has been sitting on thorns ever 
since she started it. The knowledge that the “something strange ” 
about her life is no secret to him—no secret to any one in the 
county but the girl herself—has made him feel absolutely guilty 
under the innocent questioning of her eyes; and a man does not care 
to feel more guilty than he needs. 


Cuaprter III. 


Tue old church clock down in the hollow has struck one a good 
many minutes back, and the wedding-bells have long ago left off 
their joyous clanging. 

Somewhere down in the little village,—where they were born, 
where they have been married, where they will, in all probability, 
die and be buried,—the bride and bridegroom, having called in their 
friends and neighbours to rejoice with them, are, without doubt, eating, 
drinking, and making merry, with that happy-go-lucky philosophy 
which belongs only to the very poor, who, if they be not like the 
lilies of the field in purity, almost equal them in absence of thought 
for the morrow. Though it is certain that when that morrow comes 
they will have to toil a good deal harder and spin a great deal faster 
to pay for to-day’s hardly-earned holiday, yet it is equally certain 
that they enjoy it while it lasts with an unbounded lightness of 
spirits, a childish forgetfulness of the care that lies behind and 
before them, that they who have never worked and never suffered 
cannot even understand. 

And under the thorn-tree Psyche and Darrell are saying “ Good- 
bye.” 

“Good-bye” is a word that may be quickly enough spoken when 
one is not only willing but anxious to speed the parting guest. 
But it is also a word that admits of a good many renderings,—that 
may be repeated again and again and yet not found nauseous. These 
two are lingering over it still. 

Up among the young thick leaves of the tree above their heads 
the birds are taking their siestas. They have been singing all the 
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morning—ever since the sun first showed his face among the red- 
grey clouds of dawn—and ‘their little throats are tired. The lowing 
of the kine in a distant meadow; the little quick, sharp bark of 
a dog in the farm yonder; the dull, slow buzzing of a bee who is 
thrusting his golden-brown head into the flowers that lie unsuspected 
among the thick, lush grasses of the meadows over the stile, 
are the only sounds that break the sleepy stillness of the day. And 
in the midst of it these two stand face to face, hand to hand, as 
utterly alone as if they were in the garden of Eden. 

There is a right of way over the meadow, but there is no one to 
use it but a shepherd or two, or a labourer going to his work, and 
they come only in the early morning or the late evening. 

As Darrell thinks of it his heart beats as it has not beat for ten 
years or more. If it were indeed the garden of Eden, and he were 
Adam and she were Eve, he would not be long in telling her how 
much he loves her; how, looking in her soft brown eyes, he finds 
heaven there; how, seeing the tremble of her warm red lips, he longs 
to touch them with his own. But it is not Eden, and there are a 
good many weighty considerations that were unknown in Adam’s 
time to hold him back. 

They have been very good friends since that day, three weeks ago, 
when he made her acquaintance in a muddy lane and an April 
shower—wonderfully good friends considering how short a time it is. 
But then they are both young, both fond of the sound of their own 
voices, both more partial to any company than their own, and both, 
by the chance of circumstances, left absolutely to their own devices, 
and to the finding of their own amusement. 

Yet among all the many words that he has spoken to her, there 
has been none, not one, that has overstepped the boundary line 
between liking, admiration, friendship—call it what you will—and 
love. And he means—has meant all along—to go away, leaving it 
unspoken. 

The liking, the admiration, the friendship have been very warm— 
over-warm perhaps. He has even loved her,—as men count love,— 
but he knows that in his future life she can hold no serious part at 
all, and that he is therefore bound in honour to speak no word of 
actual love. 

For, you see, he belongs to a not unnumerous class who believe 
that they can go to the very utmost verge of love-emaking—can say, 
do, look, imply anything they please, and so long as they speak not 
the irrevocable word that shall pledge them to a woman for life— 
their honour is no way involved. 

It is a creed that serves them well enough, and does no particular 
harm in a society where it is pretty well understood ; and if Darrell’s 
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conscience tells him that it is hardly a fair one with this girl who 
knows nothing of society, it is certain those conscience-pricks are not 
sharp enough to make him forego his pleasure. 

There can be no doubt that she is altogether forbidden to him, 
and a good deal the more tempting for being forbidden. If he had 
been the hero of a romance or a good little story-book he would have 
done his duty and gone away from her; but being not a hero, but 
only a man who lived and breathed and had his being in a prosaic 
and pleasure-seeking age, he considered his pleasure before his duty, 
and he had not gone away from her. 

But though he commits himself to no words, the look in his eyes is 
warm enough to bring a sudden rose-tint to her cheeks, and to make 
her loose her hands from his and clasp them with a little gesture of 
determination behind her back. 

Considered critically, that faint, soft blush is the prettiest thing 
he has seen for a long time. Considered esthetically, that attitude 
leaves nothing to be desired. Personally he might wish it less un- 
compromising, and a good deal more tender. 

“T must go now—I must reully go!” she says, with a little quick 
drawing of her breath. ‘“ We have said ‘ good-bye’ often enough, 
have we not ?—and Dolly will be waiting. She will scold me if the 
mutton-chops are burnt to cinders.” 

* Do you mean,” he asks with a dismay that is largely mingled with 
compassion, “ that—that you are going to lunch off mutton-chops? ” 

“ Not only to lunch off them,” she answers, laughing like a merry 
child, “ but most probably to dine off them also, and very glad we 
are to get them. You see we have but one butcher in Combe-Avon, 
and we are such poor customers compared to you grand folks up 
there” (indicating, with a bend of her head, the big house where 
Darrell fares most sumptuously every day) “ that we have to take 
what he chooses to give us. “Sometimes,” she goes on confidentially, 
“we vary the menu with a fowl of our own rearing, but as the hens 
are laying so well just now, Dolly says it is a pity to kill them.” 

“And,” says Darrell, regarding her with a profound and genuine 
pity which not all her former troubles have evoked from him, “ your 
father—does he also dine off mutton-chops ?” 

“Father is not so young as we are, and his appetite is bad—at 
least ” (with a small fine smile)—“so Dolly says. She and Pugger- 
idge spend most of their mornings with their heads over a cookery- 
book devising something to tempt it. It generally has some French 
name, something that was not in our dictionary at school, but it 
smells very good.” 

“Do you mean,” asks Darrell, pursuing the theme with an unas- 
sumed interest, “that he has one dish, and you another?” 
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“ He lunches in his own room, thank heaven !” she answer quickly ; 
“and we are young and healthy and can eat anything,—thank heaven 
for that also! If the mutton-chops are a little bit tough ” (laughing 
maliciously), “so much the better—they go all the further. The 
very thought of them makes me hungry! Good-bye!” 

“Stay a moment!” he cries hastily, pursuing her. “Do not go 
like that! What are you going to do with yourself all the rest 
of the day ?” 

“What am I going to do with myself?” she repeats slowly, 
glancing at him from under her long lashes with the first trace of 
coquetry he has perceived in her. ‘“ What I generally do, I suppose, 
and that is—nothing.” 

“ And I also am going to do—nothing,” he says gaily. ‘“ What a 
pity we cannot do it together!” 

“I might have driven the ponies this afternoon,” she goes on, dis- 
regarding this last broad hint, “only Dolly is busy, and she will not 
let me go alone. And this evening she and father are going to dine 
out,—worse luck! They do not go out more than once in a month 
or so, and then it is only to the vicarage. Father hates most people, 
but he likes the vicar,—though he is not very nice. He sticks 
butterflies and beetles on pins, and smells of camphor.” 

“ And you are not going ?” he asks eagerly. 

“They have not asked me . . . no one ever asks me,” she answers 
ruefully. “I suppose they do not know I am at home. To be sure” 
(with a little smile) “it does not matter much. There will be no one 
there but a curate or an old woman or two, and I do not greatly 
care for them.” 

“ And you will be all alone,” says Darrell, slowly . . . “all alone, 
and with nothing to do. Six hours between this and dinner-time— 
ten hours before it can by any possibility be counted bed-time. Think 
what a horrible waste of time! How in the world will you get 
through it ?” 

“As well as I shall get through all the rest of the hours and days 
and weeks and years that goto make up the sum of a woman's 
life,” she says with a small grave smile, affecting not to under- 
stand the purport of this last question, though indeed it is not beyond 
the grasp of the densest imagination. “As far as I can see there is 
no better prospect before me, and one may as well get used to it at 


And with that she turns and leaves him with so determined and 
unrelenting an air, that, though he takes a step or two in pursuit of 
her, he very soon abandons it. 

As a matter of fact he is helped to this decision by the remem- 
brance that it wants but five or six minutes to lunch-time, and that 
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if anything sours his uncle’s already soured temper beyond repair, it 
is being kept waiting for his meals. 

As he jumps over the stile he casts a look back at Psyche’s retreating 
figure, pausing a moment to admire the graceful carriage of her small 
head, the free untrammelled step with which she moves, mentally 
comparing it with the mincing and ambling gait of those women of 
his acquaintance whose every movement betrays a consciousness of 
watching eyes. 

Without a doubt she is so perfect a piece of heaven-born, inarti- 
ficial beauty, as a man cannot hope to come across more than once in 
a lifetime. 

Almost he is persuaded that a life of mutton-chops, shared with 
her, would be not only bearable, but pleasant. And certainly, if he 
were to marry her, he could not hope for anything better than such 
plain fare, and might live to be thankful even for that. 

But as he turns his back upon her and goes quickly through the 
meadow, her many beauties begin to fade into the background of his 
thoughts, while an appreciative prevision, to which the keen, strong 
air of the country has given zest, of what that most excellent chef, 
who lives to minister to the jaded appetite of one old man, may have 
in store for him, takes the foreground. 

Certainly, there are degrees of misery as well as of pleasure. He, 
for instance, has pitied himself sincerely for the horrible monotony of 
the days that he has devoted to dancing attendance on an old man’s 
pleasure. But in each of those days he has at least had something 
to break the eternal sameness of the hours—while Psyche... As 
he thinks of her admiration begins to dwindle into pity, and he tells 
himself again, as he has told himself a hundred times before, that 
there has been enough—too much perhaps—of this pleasant fooling, 
and the sooner he gets back to London the better. 


Cuarter IY. 


MEANWHILE Psyche goes with steps as swift as his, though quick- 
ened by an altogether different motive, through the little greenwood 
which separates the gardens of her own home from the meadow 
beyond. 

The meadow and all the outlying lands have long ago been parted 
with to any one who could afford to rent or buy them, but this little 
copse, being altogether unprofitable, still remains in her father’s 
possession. And it would be difficult to find a prettier place in all 
the country round. Though some of the big trees have been cut 
down and gone—as so much has gone before them—to make money, 
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the young ones are thick and strong, and pretty well fill the places of 
their predecessors. 

To Psyche, fresh from the dull and trammelled life of a city school, 
the wonders of a wood in spring-time are as yet too beautiful and 
strange to be passed over. Before she has got to the end of it her 
hands are full of little strange mosses, of all manner of starry-headed 
blossoms, and small, curly fern-fronds—her hat has fallen off and is 
swinging over her arm, her hair has caught in a bough and is.a good 
deal dishevelled, her hands are none the whiter for grubbing in the 
earth. 

“What a figure I must look!” she thinks to herself. “Thank 
goodness, there is no one to see me!” 

But even as she thinks it she hears voices, and stands a moment 
hesitating, and then going softly, peeps through the gate which 
divides the wood from the garden. 

It is an old green gate—solid half-way up, the other half of 
trellis-work—through which a good many straggling creepers have 
thrust their branches. 

Looking through she sees a quaint old garden lying on one side 
of a big grey house where the sunshine seldom comes, where the 
shadow always dwells, and to whose straight paths, formal borders, 
and primly-cut trees not even the unbounded luxuriance of spring 
has been able to lend much beauty. Even on this fair spring 
morning, with the sun shining so gladly in the unbroken blue of the 
sky, with the fresh free air bending the tree-tops over Psyche’s head, 
no brightness seems to come to it. 

By a broken moss-grown sundial at the end that is farthest from 
the house, nearest to the gate, a girl and a man are standing talking. 
She has her hands clasped loosely in front of her, and is looking up 
at him. He is leaning against the sundial with his arms crossed, 
looking down at her. And, indeed, standing there, with her neat 
brown head uncovered, and the folds of her sad-coloured gown 
falling straightly around her, there is a sweet and dainty grace 
about her that makes her worth looking at. 

She is talking—he is listening. Psyche cannot hear what she 
says, her voice is too low and soft; but his, though it is neither loud 
nor sharp, has a peculiar clearness that carries every word distinctly 
to her. 

And in an instant—hearing it—she recognises the man himself, 
though his back is turned to her, and she has not seen his face nor 
heard his voice for eight years or more. It is a voice that being 
once heard could not be easily forgotten—but above all and beyond 


all it is one of the few, the very few, that used to speak kindly to 
her in her childhood. 
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Her face beams with gladness. She lays her hand on the latch— 
then stops suddenly, listening. 

“ Are you going to sacrifice yourself to her as you have sacrificed 
yourself to your father, all your life?” he is saying. “Do not 
begin by troubling yourself about her. Have you not enough 
worries already ?” 

She cannot hear the answer. She only sees that Dolly flushes a 
little, and then looks up at him quickly. 

What shall she do to let them know that she is there? Before she 
can do anything he speaks again. 

“Lovely—is she?” with a little laugh. “That is your way to 
deify everything that belongs to you, and a very good way too—but 
for all that I must take leave to doubt the loveliness. Do you think 
I do not remember her? Almost the last time I saw her was when 
she tumbled into the brook, and I picked her up and carried her home. 
A nice little child—a dear little child ; but not pretty. A little thing 
with a white face and red hair—horribly leggy.” 

The words are hardly out of his mouth when a peal of laughter 
makes them start asunder as though they were shot, and the gate 
swinging open discloses Psyche—a flushed, dishevelled, laughing, and 
most lovely Psyche! 

Her ferns and flowers have fallen on to the ground, thrown any- 
where on the impulse of the moment ; her two hands are outstretched 
in gladdest greeting. 

“ Here are the white face and the red hair to speak for themselves,” 
she says gaily. “The legs, unfortunately, must go undefended. You 
see” (breaking into fresh laughter), “I have taken to long gowns.” 

She is looking up into his face—much as she used to look eight 
years ago, when, though others called him stern and grave and cold, 
she was always sure—so sure—of a kind and gentle smile—looking 
up with an undisguised, unmistakeable gladness! Had she not said 
but a moment ago that she had not a friend in the world but Dolly ? 
And here is one whom she had forgotten—whom she is glad, most 
glad to find again. 

But the warmth of her look is by no means returned. A man 
does not like to be startled; and he has been horribly, ridiculously 
startled. He has not had time to get accustomed to her ; to under- 
stand that the little child whom he has petted and kissed and been so 
sorry for—has turned into this! 

His eyes—cold, incisive eyes they seem to Psyche—appear to be 
taking her measure from head to foot. But, in truth, they are more 
startled than critical. 

He has always thought of her, he has just now spoken of her, and 
in her own hearing, as a little white-faced, red-haired, long-legged 
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child, for whose lack of all those things that most belong to childhood 
he had been so sorry. And he finds her a woman—a woman who, 
in her outer aspect, certainly carries no demand for pity. And for 
all young women, with the one exception of Dolly, he has a deeply- 
rooted dislike; for all fast young women—and it seems to his 
fastidious taste that this first speech of Psyche’s savours of fastness— 
a just and lively abhorrence. 

She meets the coldness of his look with wonder and dismay. 
Slowly—very slowly—it begins to dawn upon her that the outspoken 
unreticent gladness of her greeting is not returned. 

“Are you not going to apologize to me?” she says, dropping her 
hands and laughing a little still, more from nervousness than from 
mirth. “Do you know... have you any idea what rude things 
you have said of me?” 

“Were they rude?” he answers, slowly and very coldly. “If 
they were I can hardly blame myself. You see I did not know you 
were listening behind the gate.” 

His look and his tone no less than his words seem to convey to 
her that she has been found out in an indiscretion—and an unlady- 
like one. And of an instant the laughter and the gladness, that had 
made her face so lovely but a moment before, die out of it—leaving 
it very still and suddenly white. 

She regards him for a moment in silence, and then she turns her 
back upon him, utterly ignoring his presence. 

“Do you know, Dolly,” she says, laying her hands on her sister’s 
shoulders, and her face close against hers, “I expected a lecture. 
Ten minutes ago I was at the very end of the wood” (reddening a 
little as she remembers what she was doing there), “and I hurried all 
the way home, partly because I thought you would scold me, but 
chiefly—certainly chiefly—because I am so hungry. nd it seems I 
might have spared myself the pains. You do not seem” (with 
reproach) “to be even thinking of lunch !” 

It is a very pretty caress. Any man looking. at it uncritically 
might well admire the pose of the girl’s light figure, the rough, 
golden-bronze head against the sleek brown one. But this man has 
so warm a regard for Dolly that it makes him almost angry to see 
how absolutely the bright and radiant beauty of the one face pales 
the other into insignificance. 

Apart from her sister, Dolly might be, and indeed has been, all 
her life regarded as a very pretty woman. By the side of her there is 
just enough likeness between them to make her appear in the light of 
a poor pale copy of a most beautiful picture. Without doubt the 
caress is nothing but a piece of rank coquetry ! 

But Dolly does not see it in that light. 
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“The lunch will be ready directly,” she says, looking into the lovely 
eyes so near her own with a grave smile of unqualified admiration. 
“Tt is not so sumptuous that it will not keep, and—we do not see our 
friends every day, you know, Psyche. Sir John only came home 
yesterday, and I am so glad to have him back.” 

In her quiet eyes, as she turns them on him, there is the steady 
shining of a great and assured regard. In her look there is just a 
suspicion of gentle reproach—or so Psyche takes it. 

“ And no doubt you have a dozen things to say to each other,” 
she says, dropping her hands, “so I will not interrupt you. I, for 
my part,” (laughing) “ will go and see after the mutton-chops!” 

The laugh is still on her lips as nodding gaily and brightly to Sir 
John, but not again holding out her hand, she goes lightly and 
quickly away. But when she is well out of their sight it fades 
suddenly, her lips begin to quiver—like the lips of a child who expect- 
ing a caress receives a blow—and quick hot tears spring into her 
eyes. But they cannot see that. 

“ Well?” says Dolly, looking after her as she goes, and then up 
into her companion’s face. “ WasI not right? Is she not just as 
lovely as I told you?” 

“ She is very pretty,” he says slowly, looking too, but with un- 
willing admiration. “ But—do not be vexed with me, Dorothy—I 
am afraid she has something of the boarding-school taint about 
her.” 

“You are wrong,” she says quickly, “altogether wrong. In all 
the world it would be difficult to find a girl more absolutely innocent 
and childish than she is. Indeed” (lifting her pretty sad eyes to 
his) “ I am often troubled—sorely troubled—to think how it can fare 
with her in a world of which she knows s0 little, and trusts so 
much.” 

‘She will do well enough: no doubt but she will get on all right,” 
he says, kindly and heartily, all the coldness disappearing from his 
manner as he looks at her. “She has a pretty face, and after all, 
that is the surest passport to most hearts. Promise me” (coming a 
little nearer and looking at her with something more than kindness), 
“that you will not begin by worrying yourself about her?” 

“How can I help it?” :she answers, with a sort of passionate 
earnestness, impelled to confidence not only by his kindly looks and 
kindly words, or by the fact that she knows him to be altogether 
worthy of confidence, but also by the habit of a lifetime. Has she 
not, ever since she was a little child, found in him her truest coun- 
sellor, her surest guide, her kindest consoler? ‘“ How can I help it, 
when the way seems so dark before us? Do you know” (lowering 
her voice and coming a little nearer to him) “that father will hardly 
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to her or notice her at all? He resents my having brought her 
home, and yet they would not keep her longer at school, and there 
was nowhere,—literally nowhere ” (with a little despairing uplifting 
of her hands), “ where she could go!” 

“Do you mean,” he says, after a moment’s pause, during which he 
is assailed by a quick pang of self-reproach, “ that—that he is not 
kind to her?” 

“Do not blame him—you must not blame him!” she answers 
quickly. “No doubt it is hard upon him . . . terribly hard. He” 
(flushing a little) “cannot forget. But, at the same time, it is doubly 
hard on her—for she does not know the reason.” 

For the space of a second or so he looks at her in grave and 
meditative silence. 

“ And are you sure,” he says at length, “that you are right to keep 
her in the dark? Mind—I do not say that you are not; but have 
you well considered it?” 

“Sure! How can I be sure?” she answers, with a despairing 
intonation that does not escape his notice as being so unlike her 
ordinary quiet composure. “I know so little. I am so utterly 
ignorant of what is best and wisest. And I—who want so badly to 
serve her—may be all the while doing my best to injure her.” 

“You must not think that,” he says, very kindly, very gently. 
“ Whatever happens, you can never think that. My only doubt was, 
whether you could keep this secret, such as it is——for my own part, 
you know, I attach no importance to it—for ever, and whether some 
day, either by accident or by malice, it might be told to her less 
kindly than you would tell it.” 

“T have thought of that,” she answers, with an eagerness which 
shows him how sorely this question has lain on her mind; how glad 
she is of a chance of unburthening herself of it. “And yet, when I 
see how happy she is in her ignorance, how light-hearted and inno- 
cent, it goes to my heart to think of casting such a shadow over her. 
It might do a great deal of harm, and it seems as if it could do no 
good to tell her now.” 

“That is true,” he answers quietly. “I am afraid,” he goes on 
after a minute, with a sudden flush on his dark honest face, “I was 
a little hard on her just now. But the fact is I was startled, and I 
was more angry with myself than with her. I felt as if I had been 
making a fool of myself, and I suppose” (with a grim smile) “aman 
does not like to be a fool.” 

“Tt is so like you to blame yourself,” she says, with a smile that is 
as bright and soft as sunshine seen through clouds. “ But she is only 
a child, full of fun and spirits, and I am sure she did not mean any 
harm, Will you promise ”—(looking straight up at him with soft, 
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trustful eyes)—* you cannot tell what a relief it will be to me if you 
will promise me to be her friend, as you used to be ?” 

“Ts there anything I would not promise you?” he asks, half 
jestingly, half tenderly. “Ask me something harder than that.” 

“ You see,” she goes on quite seriously, “she has no one but me, 
and father has no one but me either. I am divided between them. 
But if I could know that you would be on her side, would be kind to 
her and fond of her as you were when she was a child, I could be 
almost happy. She needs a friend so badly.” 

Evidently there is nothing strange to her in the idea,—and if a 
certain incongruity in it presents itself to him, he is certainly not 
going to suggest it to her. No doubt she still thinks of him as they 
used to be when he was a man, and Pysche but a little child, to be 
petted and kissed and stuffed with sweetmeats; and if he does not 
feel as old as she evidently thinks him,—that is his fault, not hers. 

“Then I will be as fond of her as you can desire,” he answers 
gaily ; “and could not you be quite happy while you are about it?” 

A minute or two later they say “ Good-bye.” 

“Then you are sure you will not come in and see father now,’— 
she says regretfully,—‘* nor have some lunch ? ” 

“T do not dare to venture in on him in the morning. Be honest, 
Dorothy, and confess that he hates to be interrupted in his studies. 
Who knows” (with a comical smile) “that I might not be the death 
of some inspiration which would be for ever lost to the world? And 
as for the lunch, I have a fellow waiting for me at home who must be 
anathematising me by this time.” 

Then he takes her hand and looks at her with grave and gentle 
concern. 

“T shall come over in a day or two—indeed, now that I have come 
back you will see so much of me that you will wish me away again; 
and, in the mean time, do not lose courage. Be brave and strong, as 
you have always been !” 

And so he goes. 

Dorothy stands a moment on the old stone steps in front of the 
house watching him, the sunlight falling on her brown head and long 
grey gown. 


Then she turns away, and the darkness and the gloom that lie in- 
side the house seem to swallow her up. 
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Che Season at the Cheatre. 


By FREDERICK WEDMORE, Avtnor or ‘ PAsTORALS OF FRANCE,’ 





Ir the autumn, the winter, and the spring—all that constitutes the 
theatrical season, now well nigh over—have not. given us any new 
original play that is likely to belong to Literature .as well as to the 
Stage, they have at all events exhibited the increasing delight of 
many classes of people in the doings of the English theatre, and they 
have given us much in the way of acting which those of us who are 
not merely obstinate praisers of bygone times can think about with 
pleasure. To begin with, as a proof—some will take it—of the 
advancing interest in the stage, there are several new theatres. 
There are the Comedy, the Savoy, and the Avenue—all of them 
temples of comic opera. The increase in the number of theatres 
denotes chiefly an increase in the lighter forms of the dramatic enter- 
tainment. There are now about ten West-end playhouses habitually 
devoted either to comic opera, or to farcical comedy (which means a 
farce on which the curtain falls twice before it is all over), or to that 
prolonged burlesque which the ingenuity of Mr. Hollingshead has 
invented to satisfy the gilded youth and the grizzled age which dotes. 
on the wave-like movements of Miss Vaughan and the fresh contours 
of Miss Gilchrist. But whether the increase in the number of the 
London theatres does really signify an increased interest in the 
theatre among the masses of the London population, is open 
to question. That there is an increase of interest among educated 
people is I think clear—these delight justly in the~best efforts that 
are made at the Lyceum and the St. James’s. That we may take 
for granted. Also, the play has become a little more fashionable. 
But that will do it no good, for the people who go to it as a fashion- 
able pastime, as a recreation in vogue, bring to it little power of 
understanding its conditions, of feeling when those are most success- 
fully and artistically complied with. The additions to the number 
of our London theatres may be accounted for in different ways, and 
while one man may see in them, as I hope it is fair to see in them, some 
proof of fresh interest in the drama as an art, another may explain that 
railways have been multiplied and that all the provinces have taken 
to travel, and that after a piece has once run some fifty or a hundred 
nights, no audience is so provincial as an audience in the Strand. 


And indeed the immense runs which are enjoyed by the pieces of 
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sensational success are an evidence that the people who make those 
runs possible are the strangers within our gates. When our theatres 
are practically closed to Londoners, sometimes for a year or two at a 
time, by the perpetual presentation of a single piece, no wonder fresh 
theatres are wanted. Even now, as the Londoner looks down the 
column before the leaders in his morning newspaper, he finds, if he 
is a pretty steady playgoer, that there is but little choice for him, as 
far as pieces are concerned. As far as actors are concerned, the mere 
multiplication of theatres provides him necessarily with a larger choice. 
There are now, say,a couple of hundred more or less recognised 
players playing in London—full twice as many as London could give 
work to a dozen years ago. 

If I look back upon my playbills of the last eight months, to see 
what piece of the new pieces now being performed has held the stage 
the longest, I find the veteran novelty is ‘ Lights o’ London.’ They 
brought it out in the very earliest days of autumn, and it is running 
still, No piece of its own kind has deserved its success better. A 
healthy story of strong dramatic interest is admirably played. In 
the scenic effects a realism has been attempted only second to that 
obtained at the same theatre years ago in ‘Streets of London,’ and 
more lately in ‘ Drink.’ But it is not all sensational effect: there is 
a backbone of true interest behind that which takes the eye to begin 
with. If the play, in its treatment of the misfortunes and disadvan- 
tages of the poor, of their troubles and of their mutual helpfulness 
in an overgrown city, is executed with something much less than 
Dickens’s hand, it is at least conceived in his spirit. The cast, for a 
piece of the kind, is all but perfection. Its excellence is one of the 
good results—I know there are bad results also—of the system of dis- 
pensing with stock companies and of laying hands, as far as may be, 
upon the players best fitted to perform the piece it is intended to 
produce. No stock company, since the days of the great theatres, 
when modern realistic drama had not been born, could have acted 
‘Lights o’ London’ as it is acted to-day by the people chosen 
especially for their capacity to play it. The men, from Mr. Wilson 
Barrett downwards, give proof of this, but the women even more de- 
cidedly, Mrs. Stephens, Miss Eastlake, Miss Emmeline Ormsby, and 
Miss Eugenie Edwards being simply and precisely the best qualified 
persons now on the stage to appear in their respective parts. Mrs. 
Stephens plays a garrulous old woman, as she did in ‘ The Ticket of 
Leave Man,’ and it requires an infinite deal of tact to avoid making 
garrulousness tiresome—the moment one has smiled enough, one 
begins to yawn—these garrulous parts, even if they be parts like 
that of the Nurse whose husband “was a merry man,” are on the 
dangerous edge of things. But Mrs. Stephens, by her flexibility of 
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manner, by her geniality, her seeming enjoyment in her own unem- 
barrassed flow of reminiscence and comment, makes the loquacity of the 
travelling player more than endurable—she makes it interesting. 
Miss Eastlake as Bess, the faithful young wife who loves and suffers, 
is, in every movement and gesture, an admirable spectacle. She 
paints domesticity in attractive colours, by her mere presence, and in 
the Nature of her performances there must be no little share of an 
Art that hides itself. It is one of the points about Miss Eastlake, 
that she has always been natural. She came on to the boards simple, 
as others come on it stagy. For generally no one is so stagy as a 
beginner. A voice delightfully sympathetic and agreeable, an unac- 
quired and native grace, were discernible in the actress some five or 
six years since, when she was first seen at the Criterion, and to an 
exceptional combination of natural gifts she has added the results of 
study. Certainly there is no one in London who could play Bess 
better. One only feels that the actress who can play Bess so well, 
ought to be playing Desdemona instead. Then there is Miss Eugenie 
Edwards, giving grace and delicate spirits to the illustrious boy, 
“Shakespeare Jarvis”—whose part it would be so easy to vulgarise 
and to spoil. And lastly, there is Miss Emmeline Ormsby, a most 
attractive actress, who has the courage to be as disagreeable and as 
pettish, as selfish and as mercenary, as any one can be, in the char- 
acter of a young woman insufficiently “ protected” by the youthful 
villain of the tale. The way in which she indicates the complete 
absence of any moral sense in that young woman—a beautiful hot- 
house exotic, an object of luxury—is distinctly clever. No, there 
was no stock company in which these four women’s parts could have 
been so admirably looked and played. 

The Haymarket Theatre has been relying, as usual, on pieces that 
have years ago stood the test of publicity and of which audiences 
have not begun very visibly to tire. But in spite of the excellent 
qualities which ‘Ours’ undeniably has, I think that Mr. Bancroft must 
by this time have pretty well exhausted its attractiveness. One feels 
as one listens to the puerilities of the first act, and again to the 
puerilities of the third, what were the défauts of the Robertsonian 
qualités. In his rebellion against conventionality, Mr. Robertson fell 
into the licence of childishness. Much of the dialogue between the 
lovers in the first act of ‘ Ours’ is of the intellectual level of 


“Gentle Jane was as good as gold, 
She always did as she was told.” 


It is said to be simple. Yes, its simplicity is not open to question— 

what is open to question is whether the simplicity of brainlessness 

is the simplicity for the stage. Then again, the famous pudding- 
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making of the third act. A rolley-poley pudding, and the fall of 
the Malakoff! Mr. Robertson desired of course to be natural. His 
work was wont to be the pre-Raphaelitism of the drama. But the 
pre-Raphaelites forgot the whole in remembering the detail, and Mr. 
Robertson took no account of the optique du thédtre. The question 
really is, not, Is this or that incident natural? but, Will it look 
natural, will it look fitting, when presented under the conditions of 
Art? The truth is, Robertson’s comedies have aged already more 
than some of the more conventional work they seemed for awhile to 
supersede. And for this reason, that the nature was too crude, the 
truth too silly. But the second act of ‘Ours’ is as wonderfully fine 
and sound as the first and third are poor and halting. In this a real 
dramatic interest is aroused—and the intense interest of patriotism. 
That is a thing that could live, it is a green leaf and alive to-day 
while the others are already dead. And the one chance for ‘Ours,’ 
in the future, will be afforded only when some skilled literary 
hand—some hand of common sense—is laid upon it to cut it about— 
to recognise the vitality and value of the second act, and the deadness 
and uselessness of much of the first and the second. A renewed 
‘Ours,’ rewritten and revised, is possible, and it might be successful 
for years. But ‘Ours’ as we now see it—surely its day is all but 
over. 

The acting of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, the vigorous grace of Mr. 
Conway, the charm, and, I must needs add, here and there the acting 
too, of Mrs. Langtry, give the piece, even in its present form, a 
chance as far as it is conceivable that it can have it. The affluent 
indolence of Mr. Bancroft has never been so productive as in the part 
of that man so far persecuted by Fortune that he could not be in- 
dustrious because he was rich, and could not be eminent because he 
was a brewer. Mrs. Bancroft retains her full power of bestowing 
the utmost possible significance on commonplace talk. She gives the 
force of comedy to an observation on the weather. And Mrs. Langtry 
has been making a steady improvement, and is as little deserving of 
contemptuous silence as of ill-advised rapture. Her face expresses 
the lighter emotions with no little subtlety and instinctive correctness. 
In the second act she rises to strong feeling, and even the people in 
the stalls produce their handkerchiefs in the scene of good-bye. Of 
the amateur, Mrs. Langtry retains the trace, chiefly in the too great 
frequency and the too little significance of her gestures. The gestures 
of an amateur are apt to be fidgetty, while they are ineffectual. F'ree- 
dom and largeness of gesture, which the stage requires, should now be 
Mrs. Langtry’s study. There is among our teachers of elocution and 
stage deportment one very gifted person whose method is understood to 
be simple. She troubles no one with details—perhaps has never thought 
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them out, even for herself. But she retires to the farthest corner of 
the class-room, surveys her pupil from the greatest distance attainable, 
and has only one comment for every effort— Bigger, my dear! 
Bigger!” Even to Mrs. Langtry I commend the wisdom of her 
word. An artistic largeness and fearlessness is almost the last thing 
that is reached at the theatre. 

The discussion as to the origin of Mr. Pinero’s ‘ The Squire,’ and 
the fact that most people saw in it more resemblance than Mr. 
Pinero saw to a great modern novel, have not appreciably damped 
the fortunes of a good stage play. Indeed, one of the most righteous 
attractions of the theatrical season has been that wonderful perfor- 
mance of Mrs. Kendal’s of the admirable young woman who, in the 
eyes of the world, is not a wife and yet is about to be a mother—a 
performance of mingled brightness, pathos, intensity and subtlety. 
The part fits Mrs. Kendal to perfection—allows her to make, in the 
fullest manner, all, or nearly all, of her accustomed effects. And 
Mrs. Kendal, be it remembered, has been fortunate, ever since her 
arrival at the St. James’s Theatre, in the selection of parts that 
ere particularly fitted to her. Her position at the theatre gives 
her, rightly enough, that advantage. Choice is made with peculiar 
reference to her: she has never been obliged to rely upon the 
attractions of an eminent name instead of upon those of a great 
performance. Once or twice indeed I have thought her even better 
suited with a part—if that be possible—than she has been in ‘The 
Squire.’ Mr. Clement Scott’s adaptation of ‘Jeanne qui pleure et 
deanne qui rit’ gave her such an opportunity for the exhibition of 
emotion—of the emotion that shakes an audience to its centre— 
as even ‘The Squire,’ with its admirable occasions of subtlety, does 
not afford. But playgoers should be grateful for the opportunities 
of ‘The Squire,’ and for the way in which they are employed. 
The first act is enlivening and the third pathetic; the second is 
stored with occasions for the highest acting, and each one of these 
occasions Mrs. Kendal uses not only with stage knowledge, nor 
with the respectable skill that is the outcome of training and of 
teaching, but with the vivid life-like overpowering art that one 
expects from the actress of Galatea, of ‘ L’Aventuriére,’ and of ‘The 
Money Spinner.’ Mrs. Kendal’s acting appeals particularly, as did 
that of Mademoiselle Desclée, as does that of Mademoiselle Bernhardt 
in modern pathetic comedy, to the lovers of realism; but of poetic 
realism—to those who detest traditions, avoid models, and set small 
store by Academies. Mrs. Kendal and the great artists I have 
named with her have one thing in common—la modernité. Lovers of 
mere tradition, lovers of faultless correctness, they must frequently 
offend. They appeal to the people who in pictorial art frankly avow 
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that they often enjoy genre more than they enjoy decoration—to the 
people who in literature revel in Browning, Dickens, Walt Whitman 
even, and are left unmoved by Pope and by Dryden. For Mrs. 
Kendal, and these other great artists I have named with her, do not 
give you at the theatre academical exercises wrought to perfection— 
like great artists in other arts they do much that the well-trained 
learner would avoid, and leave undone many proper things that the 
well-trained learner would accomplish. Only, by nook or by crook— 
or by what I call genius—they give you that which is interesting— 
Life—the expression of feeling gathered up from I know not how 
many sources, from observation, from experience, from intuition also, 
in great measure no doubt. Mrs. Kendal’s best performances allow 
you no opportunity to think of art, of an observance of its rules; 
they bring you straight into contact with life, with la vie véewe— 
no remote experience, but somebody’s troubles, somebody’s happiness, 
of every day. That is, after all, what people want at the theatre. 
And they do this more and more as with the fortunate passage of 
time, the actress’s command of her methods becomes more complete 
and authoritative. Within the last year or two only has Mrs. Kendal 
gained her full maturity of talent. 

The extraordinary insight and power which allow to Mrs. Kendal 
such dramatic successes as those she has recently obtained, must not 
be allowed to prevent our acknowledging several other most excellent 
points about the St. James's performances. The delicacy, discretion, 
and quiet tact of Mr. Kendal have a great value and influence on his 
stage, and the minute genre-painting of which Mr. Hare is master 
is not only appreciated and enjoyed by the spectator—it cannot 
be without an effect upon the minor actors, even upon the super- 
numeraries of the stage. Mr. Hare has more than once failed—I 
have had to say more than once that he has failed—in parts that 
proved beyond his strength. Intelligence can do much, but it cannot 
do everything, and once or twice Mr. Hare has pushed it to the very 
limit of its achievements—it has not been able to do quite all that he 

thought that it might do. Butin sucha part as that of the Reverend 
‘ Paul Dormer, in ‘ The Squire,’ Mr. Hare is in his element. A true 
little study from the life; a little dry comedy, a delicate hint of 
feeling. The figure is very real and it is very fresh. Then with 
regard to the rustics—those who were to bring “the scent of hay 
across the footlights ”—I cannot say that, as far as Mr. Pinero’s part 
in them is concerned, they are quite successful in their mission. Mr. 
Pinero is a clever man, but it takes even a clever man more than a 
fortnight’s holiday to get at the secret of rustic character, and Mr. 
Pinero’s rustic character—whether he knows it or not—owes more to 
literature, idyllic literature, than it owes to observation. But the 
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actors perform it excellently: the representatives of the very ancient 
toothless peasant, of the silly good-tempered youth who “ hopes it will 
make no difference ”—he is a Mr. Toots of the provinces—and of the 
kindly weak-minded girl who gave her heart to a breast that the Queen 
had padded, are all it is desirable they should be. ‘The Squire,’ as in 
its different way ‘The Lights o’ London,’ will long be remembered as 
an instance of the effect obtained by the wise distribution of parts. 

Is that what one will be able to say of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ at 
the Lyceum? Why, in asking the question, one puts one’s finger at 
once upon the weak point in that remarkable performance, in that 
generous and tasteful revival. The most skilled and inventive of 
English actors is not necessarily a Romeo-—it seems that one of the 
gentlest and most picturesque of English actresses is not necessarily a 
Juliet. Only, as far as Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen Terry are con- 
cerned, the performance has yielded something of a surprise to the 
ordinary or the merely fashionable playgoer. The merely fashionable 
playgoer imagined that Mr. Irving’s physique forbade him to be 
Romeo—that Miss Terry’s gifts encouraged her to be Juliet. Both 
his imaginations were wrong. Mr. Irving has succeeded more than 
was thought probable—because he has avoided failure. Miss Terry 
has failed more than was deemed possible—her beauty, her grace, 
and even her thoughtful art have been of little avail. Juliet has two 
prime requisites, which she demands in her representatives, The 
representatives of Juliet must have the grace of youth and they must 
have its fire. Miss Terry can contribute the grace of youth, but how 
much the fire is lacking! Her Juliet is like a figure of Romney’s. 
Its first word is grace, but so is its last. 

The judgment of Miss Terry may fairly be trusted—she will hardly 
voluntarily offer us her Juliet again after the period of the present 
revival—a revival commercially successful through the curiosity of 
the public, and successful in better ways through the exercise of Mr. 
Irving’s skill and taste.* Mr. Irving’s Romeo may be seen again later 
on, for if Time can hardly remedy it can hardly remove what it 
already lacks, and Mr. Irving’s Romeo has qualities of intellect and 
observation which have distinct value. The Romeo of the Lyceum 
is most satisfactory of all when heis least of a lover. He is best as a 
philosopher—best when he is most “subjective,” and best in the brief 
and wonderful scene with the Apothecary, when it is not the evils of 
love, but the evils wrought by gold, that are insisted upon. It is not 
for the first time, of course, that one observes that Mr. Irving is at 
his highest when engaged in the delivery of grave and weighted 

* And yet word comes to me as I correct this proof, that since the first 


performances sheer strength of will has allowed of an amazing amendment 
in the Juliet of the popular actress. 
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thought, but in the passages for which Nature seems to have less 
conspicuously selected him he is often successful by sheer skill, by 
his real dramatic power. Nor can his appearance be said to be 
altogether against him as Romeo. Romeos more evidently youthful 
might be far less picturesque. Mr. Irving carries into all parts the 
interest of a strong individuality, and in Romeo a physique essentially 
southern gives him an advantage that has hardly perhaps been 
sufficiently allowed. 

Mr. Terriss is a muscular Mercutio; Mr. Alexander, an actor 
almost new to London, is a satisfactory Paris, and Mr. Howe, as 
Capulet, is like an excellent member of the Tory party—a courteous 
person, but one whom a member of the opposite faction would have 
found it especially difficult to persuade. Mr. Mead is known as an 
“elocutionist ”—at the theatre a ghost must be an elocutionist ; and 
so must a doge or a constitutional sovereign who has little influence 
upon the action of the play. But the Apothecary’s part, which Mr. 
Mead plays, is generally accounted a character part—Mr. Belmore, in 
the bright days of Stella Colas, made it so notably, and Mr. Mead skil- 
fully accommodates himself to that exigency. That is, he makes up 
the part with a picturesque effect entirely consistent with Romeo’s 
lines about him—the lines beginning, “I do remember an Apothecary” 
—and he delivers his few significant words with an elocutionist’s art. 
If Mr. Howe reminds one of the Tory party, Miss Matthews, as Lady 
Capulet, reminds one of the Tyburnian drawing-room. But the role 
is difficult—the Lady Capulet of Shakespeare is at best an unmotherly 
parent. The figure which is at once the most picturesque and the 
most piquant on the Lyceum stage is that of the Nurse as played by 
Mrs. Stirling. We may take exception to the age that is indicated ; 
Juliet’s foster-mother is habitually represented as of years so advanced 
that she might be the foster-mother of Juliet’s grandmother. This 
is ridiculous, but this is tradition. Mrs. Stirling’s art, as shown in 
matters of detail and in general conception, is well-nigh faultless. 
Some of us may think that it would be quite faultless if she showed a 
little more feeling. But others may think that she is not far wrong 
in allowing to this aged nurse a superficial feeling only—the presence 
of a light solicitude for others, that vanishes with extreme prompti- 
tudejthe moment self is on the ¢apis. And true observers of the 
old know that the old often end just where the young begin—in a 
profound conviction of the unimportance of all that is not “I.” 
Adolescence loses something of the strength of that conviction; 
young manhood loses it in that more idealised selfishness which we 
call love, and later manhood in the sense of paternity. Then it is 
apt to be found again in old age, and even to an honoured grave it 
is sometimes preserved. So we will not blame Mrs. Stirling. 





Che Leaf in the Book. 
(Translated by C. B.) 


Aw ancient lady is my aunt, 
A little old book has she, 

A faded leaf in the old book lies, 
Withered as leaf can be. 


The hands are withered that plucked it once 
For her, on a day in spring; 


What ails her now, the poor old soul, 


That she weeps when she sees the thing? 


Anastasius Grin. 





Serjeant Ballantine's Experiences. 


Tue ‘Reminiscences of Serjeant Ballantine’ have met with a 
great and well-deserved success. Three editions of the book have 
already appeared, and a hungry public is asking for more. Of 
course there have been some adverse criticisms on the book. It 
is said that the narrative is rambling. Well, it certainly does 
ramble, it rambles very much; but, on the other hand, if it did 
not ramble, it would not be at all like Serjeant Ballantine. Just 
as Mr. Tennyson’s brook winds about both in and out, so do the 
Serjeant’s reminiscences. Then there is great complaint that 
there are no dates. Well there certainly is a deficiency, a decided 
deficiency of dates. One critic lifts up his voice in a wail of 
dissatisfaction because the Serjeant has not even given the date 
of his own birth. But there is a very sufficient reason why that 
interesting information should remain a profound secret. If the 
correct date had been given nobody would have believed it. The 
life-like photograph which adorns the work would have been 
denounced as a delusion and a fraud. Time and feeding have 
varied the romantic forms of others, but the figure of the ever- 
green Serjeant has known nochange. He is just the same man 
in 1882 as he was in the year 18—. We will not give the date, 
lest we should be thought to trespass on the credulity of our 
readers. In spite of trifling defects we like the book, for it is 
studded with so many anecdotes of the great departed, it brings 
back so many pleasant memories of the good old times, the 
author is so modest in the appreciation of his own work, that we 
can only pity the superior persons who will not appreciate what 
they are pleased to call “light reading.” Undoubtedly it is light 
reading ; but that is the quality most prized by the generality of 
mankind. There is no attempt at fine writing. The Serjeant 
writes just as he would talk, sitting at his club, or in his 
“reserved chair” at Evans's, delighting his hearers with his light, 
pleasant, bright, cynical conversation respecting the sayings and 
doings of this wicked world. Of course Serjeant Ballantine has 
not given us the whole of his experiences. He has merely 
scratched the surface. No man knows the dark side of London 
80 well, or could have told us so much. He has arranged so many 
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delicate affairs, he has been the recipient of so many astounding 
secrets, he could unveil the inscrutable mysteries of certain trials, 
that it is natural some feeling of disappointment has been raised in 
the minds of those who delight in a little scandal. Probably the 
real experiences are reserved for another generation. Be that asit 
may, whenever the great event comes off, the memoirs of Brantéme 
and Grammont will pale before those of Serjeant Ballantine. 

We will now begin our extracts with the Serjeant at school. 

Serjeant Ballantine’s school experiences are rather depressing. 
There are bitter complaints of his sufferings on a Sunday : 


“Marched two and two to the parish church clad in our best clothes, 
and encased in a sort of moral strait waistcoat; cramped up in a narrow 
pew, Prayer-book in hand, listening to what we could not understand, we 
strove, often ineffectually, to keep awake, knowing that if we yielded to 
drowsiness we forfeited our share of the pudding—sole pleasure of 
the day.” 


The Serjeant afterwards sat under the Rev. Mr. Rowlett, whose 
sermons seem to have acted like chloral on his brain. 

There is a well-known story of a Scotch lord, who being attacked 
with insomnia, no cure was found till the stupidest of his sons 
suggested that the minister should be summoned; “for,” said 
the boy, “ he aye sleep in kirk.” The minister came, and before 
he had been on his legs for ten minutes the old nobleman was in 
a refreshing slumber. We recollect perfectly the days when 
during the Church services, the beadle, armed with a long cane 
with a sanguinary knob, used to creep about the aisles with the 
stealthiness of a cat, in search of sleeping boys, and a tremendous 
crack on the much-resisting skull of a little Eutychus, used to 
announce to a congregation, who were probably praying for 
mercy, that a victim had been discovered. 

“T took to religion four years ago. Pass the peas,” said an 
American at a table d’héte. We are afraid the Serjeant never 
took to religion, and if any old lady should ask him if he ever goes 
to church, he would probably answer like Foote, “ Never ma'am, 
never, not that I see any harm in it.” 

There are many pleasant anecdotes of actors and actresses in 
this book. 

Serjeant Ballantine writes: 


“I was inducted behind the scenes very early in life, and have been told 
that I ran away from Miss Foote, the beautiful actress, when she wanted 
to kiss me. I have, however, never fully believed this story.” 


We also have the gravest doubts about the truth of this story, 
as we cannot believe that at any period of his career the Serjeant 
could have spurned such an alluring proposition. 
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Serjeant Ballantine had the good fortune to see Charles, the 
last of the royal old Kembles, in his grand part of Young Mirabel 
in ‘The Inconstant.’ What a great actor he was in certain parts ! 
Benedick, Mark Antony, Faulconbridge, Mercutio, have not been 
even decently represented since his departure from the stage. In 
the latter period of his life he became very deaf, and as the 
Serjeant observes, he used to raise his voice to make himself hear. 
Mr. Planché told us that a literary soirée, which the hostess 
thought a great success, was nearly extinguished by Charles 
Kemble calling out, “ Planché, this party is mighty dull, let us 
steal away.” It was a delight to hear Charles Kemble’s reminis- 
cences of the old days. There was a curious history he used to 
relate about the first night of ‘ Pizarro.’ Sheridan, with his usual 
incredible carelessness, had not finished the play before the per- 
formance commenced, and John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons actually 
had to learn the latter portion of their parts from slips. Another 
curious incident happened that evening. A Spanish officer 
announces to Pizarro, “On yonder hill amongst the palm trees we 
surprised an old Cacique.” The actor, not being up in the Peruvian 
language, gave the passage as follows: “On yonder hill amongst 
the palm trees we surprised an old Kak-i-Ku.” The old Cacique 
could not have been more surprised than the Covent Garden 
audience at this picturesque description of an unfortunate 
nobleman. 

Serjeant Ballantine writes: 


“T have in a formerchapter mentioned meeting Macready, but I had no 
particular acquaintance with him. He wasa conscientious manager, a scholar 
and a gentleman, but fractious and overbearing; such at least was his 
reputation. I cannot say,I think he was a good delineator of Shakespeare’s 
characters.” 


We think this judgment a little too sweeping. The parts of 
Brutus and King John suited Macready well. But in the great 
characters of Macbeth and Othello he was not so successful. His 
Richard the Third was said to be a great performance, but we 
saw him act it under rather painful circumstances at Drury Lane. 
The “ Poet” Bunn was then manager, and in order to annoy 
Macready he made him perform only the three first acts, a gross 
insult which met with most deserved punishment. Macready acted 
the part in a furious passion, and naturally disappointed at being 
forbidden to order the murder of his nephews, he rushed into 
the room of the guilty manager and pommelled him within 
an inch of his life. Fancy being attacked by Richard the Third 
in his war paint! The unfortunate “ Poet,” even in his wildest 
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dreams, eould never have imagined such a striking incident. 
Serjeant Ballantine gives an amusing anecdote of Charles Kean : 


“He was the most sensitive man I ever knew in my life. A great feud 
existed between him and Albert Smith. The original cause I forget, but 
he had offended Albert, who put into some penny paper that a patient 
audience had endured the infliction of Charles Kean in ‘ Hamlet,’ in the 
expectation of seeing the Keeleys in the afterpiece. One night I anda 
member named Arabin, the son of Mr. Serjeant Arabin, were talking with 
Albert Smith in the coffee-room. At the opposite side stood Charles 
Kean scowling. Presently Albert departed. In about three strides 
Charles Kean reached us; ‘Richard,’ he said, in the most tragic of voices, 
‘I never thought that you, my old schoolfellow, would have consorted with 
that viper.’ Poor good-natured Dick had heard nothing of the quarrel.” 


It is fortunate that “ Albert departed,” or the Serjeant, his hands 
in his pockets, with an air of easy enjoyment, might have witnessed 
a combat as terrific as that between Pott and Slurk. Luckily, if 
there had been an explosion, Dick Arabin would have proved a 
more solid buffer for the combatants to vent their wrath upon, 
than even the immortal Pickwick. 

Charles Kean was not great in Shakespearean parts, but woe to 
the man who told him so. In ‘ The Corsican Brothers,’ in ‘ Pauline,’ 
and ‘Louis XI.’ he was at his best. He was a most excellent man 
in private life. We believe he sacrificed his life by his voyages 
to America and Australia, mainly undertaken tosupport the nine 
children of his sister-in-law who were left destitute. He thought 
America “the grave of talent,” so much exaggeration being re- 
quired by the audiences there. When acting there one evening in 
‘Richard the Third,’ a deaf American was sitting in the pit who had 
apparently brought a friend with him to tell him what was going 
on. When Charles Kean came to the line, “ Thou troublest me; I 
am not in the vein,” the interpreter roared in his friend’s ear, 
“He says he’s busy.” For the first time in his life Charles Kean 
lost his presence of mind, and joined in the general mirth that this 
sally occasioned. 

Serjeant Ballantine was of course a frequenter of the Olympic 
Theatre, then under the management of Madame Vestris. Liston, 
Keeley, and Mrs. Orger were in the company. Charles Mathews 
was then district surveyor at Bow. He made his first appearance 
as an actor in 1836. Serjeant Ballantine writes: 

“T remember, in company with a large party consisting of Adolphus and 
others, seeing him make his first appearance in ‘Old and Young Stagers,’ 
inaugurating the brilliant career, which, to the sorrow of all acquainted 
with him, has recently terminated.” 

How the theatre was crammed that evening! All the old friends 
of the father were present to give the son a welcome. A rather 
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painful circumstance marred a little the pleasure of the perform- 
ance. Poor Liston had to deliver a poetical and pathetic address 
on the great occasion, but the moment he appeared, roars of 
laughter from every part of the house greeted him, and although 
the tears were streaming down his cheeks as he delivered the 
lines, they had no effect on the audience. People could not help 
roaring at Liston, although the great comedian always thought 
that his forte was tragedy, and if he had ever become a manager, 
would doubtless have put himself in the part of Romeo or Corio- 
lanus. 
Serjeant Ballantine writes: 


“The glories of the Adelphi would fill a volume. What old patron of the 
drama will ever forget Yates, Jack Reeve, little Wright, Mrs. Honey, or 
that most wonderful of stage villains, O. Smith ; and even out of this phalanx 
of talent there stood one figure, Mrs. Yates, ‘the most perfect personator 
of what may be called domestic drama that ever walked the stage.’ ” 


If our memory serves us it was Buckstone, not Wright, who then 
acted at the Adelphi. The two great successes at the Adelphi 
were ‘ Victorine’ and ‘The Wreck Ashore.’ There was a most 
appalling scene in the latter play, which anybody who has seen 
itjwill never forget. Two sisters are in a lonely cottage in a storm. 
A horrid face appears at the window, illuminated by a flash of 
lightning. The face disappears; it was the face of O. Smith. 
Then the latch of the door keeps slowly rising and falling. Mrs. 
Yates, who acted the elder sister, gets a gun, and as she loads it 
keeps on encouraging the younger sister by her light talk. Then 
she, after giving warning, fired at the latch. A groan told that 
the shot had taken effect. The curtain fell on this thrilling 
scene. 

Mrs. Honey was the beauty of the establishment, but a poor 
actress. She is now only remembered by a jew desprit of 
Theodore Hook on the ill-treatment she received from her 
husband : 

“This pair in matrimony 
Go most unequal snacks: 

He gets all the Honey, 
She gets all the whacks.” 


Serjeant Ballantine used to meet Theodore Hook at the house 
of Mr. Dubois, the “ Dubs” of Gilbert Gurney. 
Serjeant Ballantine writes : 


“Theodore Hook, bright, improvident, reckless genius, was a constant 
visitor, and with him a little rosy-faced individual, his tried friend and 
worshipper, a Mr. Hill. This latter was a mystery. No one knew when 
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he came into the world, and it used to be said, if really he had been born in 
a legitimate fashion, the records of his birth had been lost in the fire 
of London. 


Tommy Hill was the original of Paul Pry. He was on the 
Morning Chronicle, and his great delight was to put in the paper 
some kindly gossip about his friends. His curiosity was 
insatiable. He always “happened to know” everything about 
everybody. He once went with others to visit a friend at his 
suburban residence. The party was so pleasant that the host 
tried to persuade the guests to stay another day, but Hill was 
inexorable. He went about whispering to his friends, ‘“ Don’t 
stay, he is not sincere.” When the party got on the coach to 
return to town, one of the disappointed asked Hill what foundation 
he had for his suspicions. ‘ Well,” said Hill, “I got up early 
this morning and I happened to look into the larder. There was 
nothing in it!” 

Serjeant Ballantine was a member of the Shakespeare Club, 
which used to meet at the Piazza Hotel. It was there he made 
the acquaintance of Thackeray. 

Serjeant Ballantine writes : 


“T remember one other member of the Shakespeare Club, John Forster, 
the biographer of Dickens. His temper was not a very comfortable one to 
deal with, and I fancy was mainly instrumental in breaking the club up.” 


This was not the only establishment John Forster broke up. 
He was well described by a cabman as a “very harbitrary gent.” 
He was the trusted adviser of two great literary men, but we should 
think not altogether a safe one, as he was too fond of dramatic 
situations. He was an amateur actor, and we saw him once 
perform the part of Kitely in ‘Every Man in his Humour, 
when he roared like fifty Macreadys, and nobody who ever 
heard him, we should think, ever was inclined to say, “Let him 
roar again.” Douglas Jerrold used to tease him a good deal. 
One day there was a dinner-party at Greenwich, and an avant 
courrier had been commissioned to order the banquet. When 
Forster and Douglas Jerrold arrived there were no signs of the 
coming feast. “I'll lay my life,” cried Forster, “the fellow has 
forgotten to order the dinner.” ‘I hope to God,” said Douglas 
Jerrold, “ you'll lose your bet.” 

Serjeant Ballantine was also a member of the Portland Club, 
where the great whist players congregate. He gives several 


curious anecdotes. Oneof Lord Lytton shows what a hold super- 
stition had on his mind. 
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Serjeant Ballantine writes: 


“Lord Lytton was very fond of whist, and he and I belonged to the 
well-known Portland Club, in which were to be found many of the 
celebrated players of the day. He never showed the slightest disposition 
of a gambler ; he played the game well, and without excitement or temper, 
and apparently his whole attention was concentrated upon it; but it was 
curious to see that at every interval that occurred in the rubbers he would 
rush off to a writing-table, and with equally concentrated attention 
proceed with some literary work until called again to take his place at the 
whist-table. There was a member of the club, a very harmless, inoffensive 
man of the name of Townend, for whom Lord Lytton entertained a mortal 
antipathy, and would never play whilst that gentleman was in the room. 
He firmly believed that he brought him bad luck. I was witness to 
what must be termed an odd coincidence. One afternoon, when Lord 
Lytton was playing, and had enjoyed an uninterrupted run of luck, it 
suddenly turned, upon which he exclaimed, ‘I am sure that Mr. Townend 
has come into the club.’ Some three minutes after, just time enough to 
ascend the stairs, in walked this unlucky personage. Lord Lytton, as 
soon as the rabber was over, left the table and did not resume the play.” 


A singular accident happened once to Lord Lytton. The King 
of Hearts had mysteriously disappeared, when it suddenly emerged 
from his lordship’s sleeve. ‘Iam glad,” said Lord Lytton, with 
a pleasant smile, “that Iam playing with gentlemen who know 
me.” 

James Clay and Lord Henry Bentinck were the great players 
at the Portland, but each of them declared that the other knew 
nothing of the game. Serjeant Ballantine states that Lord 
Henry was such a rigid adherent to the rules of the game that 
even if cards were exposed under his very nose, his eyes might 
see them, but it altered not his play; and he goes on to 
reprobate the “idiotism and folly of his lordship.” Alas! one 
seldom enters a whist-room without hearing some Solon wail- 
ing over the idiotism and folly of his miserable partner. The 
Serjeant used also to play at a Calais whist club, where the loss of 
a five-pound note occasioned a suspension of proceedings. There 
was nothing very extraordinary in that, for we know of a country 
club where the loss of half that sum led to a furious stampede of 
some degenerate disciples of Cavendish. 

We will now proceed to consider some of Serjeant Ballantine’s 
experiences of a barrister’s life. The account of the trials of two 
celebrated medical poisoners is deeply interesting at the present 
time. 

In 1856 Lord Campbell presided at the Central Criminal Court 
upon the trial of William Palmer for the murder of John Parsons 
Cook. 
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Serjeant Ballantine writes : 


“The reputation of Lord Campbell for politeness was amusiagly illus- 
trated by a remark made by the crier of the Court. His lordship had said 
with great suavity of manner, ‘Let the prisoner be accommodated with a 
chair.’ ‘He means to hang him,’ said the crier.” 


The prosecution was conducted with marvellous ability by Sir 
Alexander Cockburn. He had sat up night after night to study 
the medical aspect of the case, and the opposing doctors went 
down before him like ninepins. Yet it was no easy case. There 
was no poison found in the body of the victim. The theory of 
the doctors for the prosecution was that the poison used was 
strychnine, which left no trace in the body. There were, however, 
grave doubts about this. But it was the “riding that did it.” 
Serjeant Shee, supported by Doctor Kenealy, was no match for 
Cockburn. If Serjeant Ballantine had defended the prisoner, the 
result might have been different, for we believe there was a 
Radical baker on the jury opposed to capital punishment. 

But as Serjeant Ballantine writes : 


“The strong good sense of Lord Campbell brushed away the merely 
scientific question; showed that it was not material to discover by what 
poison the deed was effected; dwelt with overwhelming force upon the 
facts, to which, as he explained, the medical evidence was merely subsidiary, 
and only used for the purpose of demonstrating that the appearances pre- 
sented were consistent with the means suggested.” 


Lord Campbell gave the poisoner no chance. Justice Maule 
said it was the only instance he knew of a judge summing up for 
two days and not saying a single word in favour of the prisoner. 
Palmer was a practised poisoner. The sporting son of Sydney 
Smith, commonly called the Assassin, said Palmer could have 
given two stone to Cesar Borgia. He had poisoned his wife, he 
had poisoned his brother, first insuring their lives heavily, and 
even when he poisoned his confederate Cook, he had another 
victim in tow in the shape of a groom, for whom, described as a 
“country gentleman,” he had sent up proposals of insurance. He 
had poisoned an unfortunate bagman whom he invited to his 
house. He even asked the late Mr. Padwick to come and partake 
of a turkey at Christmas, probably stuffed with great medical 
ingenuity ; and many of the great turf financier’s friends and 
clients were very sorry he did not accept the invitation. It may 
be asked how it was possible for these crimes to be committed in 
a small country town without any suspicions arising in the minds 
of the inhabitants. All we can say on this point is that a friend 
of ours went to Rugeley on business; staying at the inn 
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there, he asked the waiter if his fellow-townsmen were not 
surprised to hear of the crimes which Palmer had committed, he 
received for answer, “Oh, no, sir, not at all. We all knew he was 
pisoning people.” And yet there are enthusiasts who believe in 
rural simplicity ! 

With regard to the other great poisoning case recorded in these 
volumes, we do not see why the name of the accused person should 
have been withheld, as he has been long since called to his account. 
In this case Serjeant Ballantine led for the prosecution, and he 
gives most curious details respecting Dr——, which, as he truly 
says, are worthy of a romance. Dr. was convicted, but of 
course there was the usual chorus of disapprobation from fanatics 
and fools, who knew nothing about the case. That upright 
judge who tried the case, Chief Baron Pollock, never swerved in 
his belief of the prisoner’s guilt. 

There is a letter in the ‘ Life of Dickens’ on the Chief Baron’s 
conduct. 

Charles Dickens writes to Mr. Forster : 


“T cannot easily tell you how much interested I am by what you tell me 
of our brave and excellent friend. I have often had more than half a mind 
to write and thank that upright judge. I declare to Heaven that I believe 
such a service one of the greatest that a man of intellect and courage can 
render to society. Of course I have been driving the girls out of their wits 
here, by incessantly proclaiming that there wanted no medical evidence either 
way, and that the case was plain without it. Lastly, of course (though a 
merciful man—because a merciful man I mean) I would hang any Home 


Secretary, Whig, Tory, or Radical, who should step in between so black a 
scoundrel and the gallows.” 


Sir George Cornewall Lewis stepped in, and the condemned 
criminal received a free pardon ! 

In the recent Lamson case when the prisoner was convicted on 
the clearest evidence of a most foul and cruel murder, a wild 
howl for his release ensued. The Home Secretary was bombarded 
with affidavits to prove the insanity of the poisoner. These 
precious documents, which proved that there were a great many 
lunatics at large, chiefly emanated from America, and Bourne- 
mouth that paradise of curates and riding masters, some of 
the good people there evidently not thinking it possible that 
a man could be a murderer who played such celestial strains 
on the church organ. The criminal had resided at Bourne- 
mouth, but it was fortunately discovered that he had forged 
his testimonials, or he would have probably been elected to 
look after the medical comforts of the poor. He would most 
certainly have thinned the pauper population, and as he wanted 
an increase of practice he would perhaps have deprived that 
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delightful health resort of some of its superfluous doctors. 
There was no doubt that this man was a reckless medieal 
poisoner. 

At the time Serjeant Ballantine began his professional career, 
the lawyers still generally resided in the neighbourhood of Russell 
and Bedford Squares, and we venture to assert that there was 
more good talk and good wine in that now deserted region than 
in any other part of London. Tottenham Court Road was only 
passed over by the ambitious members of the profession. 

Serjeant Ballantine gives his readers several sketches and 
anecdotes of legal dignitaries. 

He tells a story of Sir Charles Wetherell that he escaped from 
the fury of the Bristol mob in a clean shirt and a pair of braces. 
Now Sir Charles in a momentary fit of weakness might have been 
induced to put on a clean shirt, but nobody could ever have 
persuaded him into braces. He was a most effective and violent 
speaker in the House of Commons, and owing to his exertions 
there was usually a wide gap in his habiliments. The Speaker 
said the only lucid interval he had was between his waistcoat and 
breeches. Some lawyers went one morning to his chambers for 
aconsultation. They were ushered into a room, and after waiting 
a considerable time they rang the bell for the servant, and on his 
appearance asked when Sir Charles would be ready? “Oh, I 
think it will be very soon,” was the answer, “‘ for he has just put 
his razor in his teapot.” 

Sir William Follet was of all lawyers the greatest favourite of 
the House of Commons. The wonderful charm of his unequalled 
voice contributed greatly to his success. Sir Alexander Cockburn 
made one great but rather theatrical speech on the Pacifico 
case, but he never possessed the ear of the House like Sir 
William Follet. Sir William killed himself by overwork at 
a comparatively early age. Another great lawyer, Sir John 
Rolt, so popular in the profession, died in the same way. 

Sir Frederick Thesiger’s House of Commons reputation was 
not very great, but in nist prius trials he was wonderfully 
successful. 

Serjeant Ballantine writes of him: 


“ He was very painstaking and industrious. His appearance was greatly 
in his favour; his manner was slightly artificial, and his jokes, of which he 
was fond, were somewhat laboured.” 


We have heard that the coolness between Lords Chelmsford and 
Beaconsfield was partly attributable to one of these jokes. One of 
the best hits he ever made was at a dinner-party where there was a 
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discussion about the Bishop of Durham’s conduct in giving a 
valuable preferment in the North to his son-in-law, Mr. Cheese, 
instead of the curate, whose long services in the town had made 
him popular. Lord Chelmsford took the bishop’s part, and said 
that nothing was more natural than that Cheese should come 
before Dessert. 

Sir Richard Bethell, afterwards Lord Westbury, had been most 
friendly to Serjeant Ballantine, and as the Serjeant is a grateful 
man, it is natural he should give only praise. But there was 
nobody practising at the Chancery bar of whom so many good 
stories were told. Here are two of them. They were related to 
us by an eminent Chancery barrister. 


“ Once in a case before Sir Lancelot Shadwell, Mr. Wakefield demanded 
that judgment should be given in his favour, because Sir Lancelot had 
already given his decision in the similar case of Jones v. Webb. The Vice- 
Chancellor had no recollection on the point. Mr. Bethell, on the other side, 
was equal to the occasion. He got up and said, ‘I perfectly recollect the 
case of Jones and Webb mentioned by my learned friend, but my learned 
friend, of course accidentally, omitted to mention that your Honour’s 
judgment was finally reversed on appeal in the House of Lords.’ This was 
too much for the ingenious Mr. Wakefield, who, in his despair, was heard to 
mutter, “ What a d—d lie, there never was such a case at all!’ Mr. Bethell 
was, it may be supposed, a cool hand at election times. Once he attended 
a stormy meeting of his constituents at Aylesbury. He was terribly 
attacked for not having attended to the interests of that virtuous borough. 
Mr. Bethell answered all the charges brought against him with his usual 
ingenuity ; but one indignant elector got up and said, ‘ Mr. Bethell, you have 
answered everybody else, but you cannot answer me. I have written to you 
fifty letters, to not one of which have I received an answer.’ ‘ Really,’ said 
the undaunted Chancery barrister, ‘if I had not the most unbounded con- 
fidence in the veracity of my honourable friend, I could not have believed 
such a dereliction of duty on the part of Her Majesty’s Post Office. Not 
one of those letters did I ever receive’ !” 


The Serjeant writes about a visit to the Derby: 


“There were four of us, all men, in a barouche, and one of my friends 
had brought butler in a white neckcloth. A lot of roughs recognised me, 
and one of them shouted, ‘There goes the Serjeant with his domestic 
chaplain.” Wesoon made the butler doff the garb that involved me in 
such a calumny.” 


On another occasion the Serjeant walked up St. James’s Street 
with a gentleman “in the guise of a bishop.” The roughs were 
delighted with the “domestic chaplain,” but how puzzled must 
the club loungers have been at the sight of the shovel hat! They 
must have thought that they were suffering from ocular delusion, 
and that what they really saw was only Ginger Stubbs in his 
usual clerical costume, walking up to Tattersalls’ with the 
Serjeant to hear the state of the odds. 
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“T came out of the club one day and found Selwyn talking to a gentle- 
man in the guise of a bishop; he introduced me to him. It was Lord 
Auckland, Bishop of Bath and Wells. Selwyn left him at the corner of 
Pall Mall, and his lordship and myself walked together up St. James’s 
Street, down Piccadilly, to Hyde Park Corner. Of course there were many 
respectful salutations to him, and several people we met recognised me; 
they must have felt a good deal of surprise at the company in which they 
sawme. He was very courtly and pleasing, but I could not forbear at 
parting to take off my hat and say, ‘ My Lord, you have ruined my char- 


acter.’ He gave a good-humoured smile, and expressed a hope that he had 
improved it.” 


Lord Auckland had a keen sense of humour, and no doubt 
enjoyed the situation as much as the Serjeant. Was Serjeant 
Ballantine’s character improved by the contact? We really 
think it was, because we have found a sentimental passage in 
his book that fairly astonishes us. It might have been written 
after celestial talk with a “gentleman in the guise of a bishop.” 
Mr. Matthew Arnold could not have framed a composition 
breathing more “sweetness and light.” 

The Serjeant is on the Rhine at Basle. 


“It was long before I could tear myself from the view of the mighty 
river. It was an autumn evening, and a moon nearly at its full was silver- 
ing the waters as they careered along, whilst small lights began to show 
themselves from the gabled buildings on the opposite side, and when I cast 
my eyes up the stream, the hills, but dimly seen, furnished the imagination 
with a glorious promise of beauty and grandeur. I descend into the well- 
known salon. The table d’héte is over, and the tables are laid out for tea; 
everything looks fresh. Honey, the prominent feature of the tea-table, 
tempts to a beverage of which the innocence is in keeping with the purity 
of the scene. . . . The warm soft feeling of an early autumn evening, the 
moon upon the waters, the music of the stream—all these perchance, as 
new sensations as the words of a first love whispered in their presence.” 


Can these be the utterances of Serjeant Ballantine? Why, 
they are the aspirations of a retired cherub. After reading this, 
we should not be surprised to see the Serjeant walking on the 
sunny side of Pall Mall engaged in heavenly conversation with 
Lords Cairns and Selborne. 

As the dining season has now begun, we give another extract, 
denouncing a horrid custom now extensively prevailing, but 
which we hope will be put an end to when such a well-known 


gourmet as Serjeant Ballantine gives such a strong opinion on the 
subject. 


“ Menus had not been heard of, and a dinner a la Russe had not travelled 
from the North. Paterfamilias presided over the food, and a perspiring 
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carver did not dig lumps of meat from the joint and hand them with half 
cold gravy to the guests. It is a great mistake of dinner-givers in modern 
style to have joints at all: they are invariably carved in the most sickening 
fashion, and, from the appearance presented by the parts that reach the 
guests, might belong to any animal ever created.” 


This picture is not at all overcharged. The perspiring butler 
only ceases from his toil to rush about shoving lumps of ice, 
which may turn into diluted sewage, into champagne glasses, an 
abominable custom, as wine ought only to be cooled from the 
outside. Let us reform all this. Away with the perspiring one, 
let him be put in a refrigerator for his crimes, and allow us for 
the future to enjoy a charming dinner @ la Ballantine. 

Charles Dickens once said that the only objection to a rolley- 
poley was that it required such a courageous amount of jam. 
‘Well, the objection to reviewing these reminiscences is that 
it requires a most courageous supply of ink. There are many 
other portions of the book that we should like to dilate upon, but 
our space is limited, and we must now conclude, sincerely thank- 
ing Serjeant Ballantine for the pleasure he has afforded us. The 
tone of the book is so good-natured that it ought to disarm 
eriticism. Serjeant Ballantine has set a good example to others. 
He has not depreciated his rivals, or blackened those with whom 


he sat at meat. And if the Serjeant again takes up his pen to 


unfold some more experiences, we only hope that we shall be here 
to read. 











A Sunday at Coney Island. 


“THoucH this island seems to be desert, uninhabitable, and almost 
inaccessible—yet the air breathes upon us here most sweetly. The 
ground, indeed, is tawny. Let me not dwell in this bare island.”—The 
Tempest. 


“Coney Island, Sir,” said an American gentleman to me—“ Coney 
Island is a revelation.” With this assurance I “ shelved” the good 
intention I had of passing my last Sunday in the United States at 
the feet of some of New York’s noted preachers, and determined to 
spend the day of July 17th, 1881, at Coney Island. 

We have a proverb in the Old World that every road leads to 
Rome; with equal truth every road in the New World may be said to 
lead to Coney Island, and I am confident that there is not a railway 
in the Union which would not book its travellers, more or less 
directly, to that favoured resort. It seems at any rate that the 
whole railway system of America culminates there; nor is Coney 
Island satisfied with this, but must have distinct and independent 
lines of its own. 

The means and modes of reaching this remarkable island are 
numerous, the railway being the most expeditious and generally 
preferred. As I had, however, had more than enough of American cars 
during the long journey from San Francisco to New York, I elected 
to go by steamboat, more especially as it afforded me a favourable 
opportunity of seeing the harbour of New York. 

So much had the beauty of this harbour been impressed upon me, 
that I must own to a certain amount of surprise at finding no fine 
scenery whatever, but simply an extensive roadstead with compara- 
tively low-lying, and in no way picturesque banks. The river here 
is eminently well-disposed for the purposes of commerce; the piers 
and wharves are convenient, and their arrangement and appointments 
good; but beauty there is none. I was disappointed too at the 
scarcity of shipping in the harbour. I did not of course expect to 
find so many vessels there as one is accustomed to see in the Thames, 
although I had been prepared for such a discovery, but considering 
the undoubtedly important commerce of the United States, the 
shipping in the port of New York seemed to me extremely sparse. 

The steamers and steam ferry boats which constantly ply in the 
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Hudson are entirely different from anything we have in England. 
These huge monsters have one or two terraced decks, parts of which 
are reserved for the especial use of ladies, and contain saloons, drink- 
ing bars, &c. Hideous in appearance, they are convenient and 
commodious, and quite in keeping with nearly everything one meets 
in the States—thoroughly practical, but eminently inartistic. 

Let us endeavour to form a notion of Coney Island. It is a very 
narrow strip of land, four miles and a half long, lying off the main 
land below Brooklyn, and forming part of the town of Gravesend ; 
it is ten miles from New York city by water. But how shall I 
succeed in conveying any idea of the aspect and peculiarities of this 
odd watering-place to my readers, accustomed perhaps to the 
luxuriant verdure and picturesque scenery of Torquay or Ilfracombe, 
of Ventnor or Scarborough, or even of the less romantic Margate or 
Ramsgate? Imagine, then, a barren waste with “such quantities of 
sand ” that the most stony-hearted Carpenter might be expected to 
“weep like anything at the sight of it,” endowed with no natural 
beauties whatever, devoid of trees, shrubs, or anything green—shadeless, 
consequently, from one end to the other—no cottages, no fishermen, no 
nets spread out on the beach, no small boats on the sea, no Peggotty 
dwellings on shore, no adjuncts, in fact, of any kind to a seaside place 
of recreation as we understand it. On the other hand, Coney Island 
possesses some marvels peculiarly its own: it is covered with wooden 
pavilions, each one surmounted by a tall flag-staff, on which the stars 
and stripes are ever conspicuous; there are skeleton towers in which 
one sees elevators going up and down continually ; numerous short rail- 
roads, of which one is “elevated” as at New York; telegraph posts, 
enormous hotels and restaurants, shops, bazaars, drinking bars, open 
iced soda fountains, museums, camera obscuras, dancing booths, in 
full swing on this Sabbath day, merry-go-rounds, and shows of all 
kinds ; an imitation cow life-size, and so life-like that I took it for a 
living creature, from which milk is obtained through the udder, quite 
in the natural way ; there is an institution for taking care of children 
while the parents are bathing, furnished with velocipedes, swings, &c., 
and there is the largest advertisement in the world ; into the sea project 
in all directions iron piers and wooden jetties, at which steamers are 
constantly discharging their living freights; the “ margent of the 
sea” is everywhere crowded with bathers of both sexes immersing 
themselves in sweet companionship; and amphitheatres with seats, 
for which fixed charges are made, have been erected, the more con- 
veniently to watch their pranks, or skill in natation. Everything, in 
fact, possible to the architect, the engineer, or the machinist has been 
done for Coney Island, and if one could be made happy by machinery 
it is here that such happiness would be obtainable. My taste does not 
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unfortunately lie in that direction. I value to their full extent lifts, 
tramways, and railroads, and have a keen appreciation of their 
utility in the state of civilization in which we live, yet I avoid them as 
much as possible when in quest of repose and recreation. 


“Spirit of Beauty, tarry yet a while! 
Although the cheating merchants of the mart 
With iron roads profane our lovely isle, 
And break on whirling wheels the limbs of art, 
Ay! though the crowded factories beget 
The blind-worm Ignorance that slays the soul, O tarry yet!” 


The steamers for Coney Island start from a pier at the extreme 
lower end of Broadway, the oldest, and to me by far the most 
interesting part of New York. 


“ Where nowadays the Battery lies, 
New York had just begun, 
A new-born babe, to rub its eyes, 
In Sixteen Sixty-one.” 


I left the Battery, then, at half-past ten, and landed on the Iron 
Pier about an hour afterwards. The steamboat was crowded, but 
hardly more so than the pier on our arrival, even at this compara- 
tively early hour, while the sea was already swarming with bathers. 
The Iron Pier is at once a landing-place, a promenade, a concert hall, 
a restaurant, and a bathing establishment, all combined, and all on 
the largest scale. It possesses, according to its own placard, no less 
than 1200 bathing-houses. W/hat could I do better than avail myself 
of this vast accommodation? I paid my twenty-five cents, and got 
into one of the twelve hundred boxes. I cannot speak either of the 
purity of the water, or of the enjoyability of the bathing at this part 
of the island. One has to take one’s bath underneath the pier and 
among its supports, the effect of which is depressing, and one must 
be very careful how one strikes out. I narrowly escaped a misadven- 
ture similar to one of those of which Le Sage’s celebrated hero was 
the victim. I was floating on my back when suddenly a trap door 
immediately above me was opened, and without holloa-ing “ heads 
below,” or even crying, “agua va,” a waiter emptied out a pail of 
slops. I made one vigorous stroke, and, regardless of the risk I ran 
of striking my head against an iron pillar, managed just to escape 
the direful contents of the slop-pail. This satisfied me with the 
bathing, and I retired as speedily as possible to my box, where I 
purified myself with a pail of fresh water provided for the purpose. 
__The most amusing and lively, albeit the least refined part of the 
island, is that in the immediate vicinity of the Iron Pier; and I 
devoted an hour to inspecting the various shows, in and out of which 
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the people were flocking. Afterwards I took an omnibus to Brighton, 
and thence the railway to Manhattan, the journey in each instance 
occupying a few minutes only. Brighton and Manhattan exactly 
resemble one another ; they are not towns as their names might lead 
one to suppose, nor even villages, but simply stations, at each of which 
is an enormous hotel, not unlike those which one sometimes finds at 
Continental watering-places. These, and another large caravansery 
in a more westerly direction, are the favourite resorts of the richer, 
I may not say more aristocratic visitors. At Manhattan I lunched, 
or rather endeavoured to swallow some food, the only eatable part of 
which was that which had not passed through the cook’s hands, viz. 
the clams, a shellfish not dissimilar from an oyster. This was at 
the great hotel. During the meal I was entertained by the gossip 
of the coloured waiter, who, perceiving my greenness, took pity on 
me, and was good enough to enlighten me as to the beauties and 
advantages of Coney Island. I made my way back to the Iron Pier 
by the elevated railway. People were still arriving in thousands, 
and I had some difficulty in threading my way through the advancing 
crowd to reach the steamer, which was going back at onve to bring 
more pleasure-seekers. ‘To New York I returned, a sadder, if not a 
wiser man, in time to have a quiet dinner at Delmonico’s, one of the 
most expensive institutions of its kind in the States, and the only one 
where I found the food enjoyable. 

The tastes of humanity are proverbially difficult to account for. 
That men who have been moving about New York all the week by 
tramways and railroads for their business, who have been ascending 
the floors of their warehouses in lifts, should find relaxation on 
Sunday in frequenting the same means of locomotion at a place like 
Coney Island, is remarkable. But so it is—the inhabitants of New 
York appear to take delight in iron, steam, and machinery, and the 
satisfaction which the visitors to Coney Island evinced as they rode 
backwards and forwards in the cars, or up and down in the elevator, 
was a phenomenon worthy of study. A quiet walk on the Battery, 
or in the pretty, if somewhat cockneyfied Central Park, would seem 
to be more enjoyable and quite as healthy. Coney Island is a repro- 
duction in miniature of the United States, an epitome .in fact of the 
great country—as active, as pushing, as materialistic, as unartistic. 
‘To New York one goes for business, to Coney Island for pleasure ; 
the difference is in the name only, the equivalent for the dollar is the 
same in both places. 

The people I saw reminded me strongly of those one finds at 
Ramsgate or Margate in the summer months, with an admixture of 
coloured folk. I have already mentioned that on this Sabbath day 
dancing was going on continually; whilst music, vocal and instru- 
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mental, was to be heard everywhere. There appeared to be no restric- 
tion as to drinking; and yet I was agreeably struck with the fact 
that during the whole day I met no one the worse for liquor, heard 


no bad language, witnessed no disputes ; everybody conducted himself 
in an orderly and decorous manner. 
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Old Shoes. 





























An old shoe, dilapidated and trodden down at heel, was lying in the 
gutter. It had once been a lady’s fashionable high-heeled boot, of 
Parisian shape, but was now in a sad plight: it had had that ridi- 
culous high support, called a “heel,” very much cut down, for it had 
been sadly worn all on one side, until it had become too dangerous for 
use. Some time ago it had been discarded by my lady, because it had 
become a little out of shape, a little too free-and-easy in showing off the 
natural shape of its mistress’s foot ; so the lady’s-maid had taken it to 
a second-hand boot-shop, where a poor factory girl had bought it. The 
little shoe had walked with Lizzy to the play when her Charlie had 
treated her to see that Babylonic piece about London life, performed 
at the Duke’s Theatre; but the little shoe remembered only the poor 
old wretched outcast’s words in the play: “I was a lady once, and 
drove in my own carriage.” In fact, these words were for ever 
haunting the little shoe, now it had no longer a carriage of its own to 
drive in; it was contemplating its adversity, and wondering what 
dire calamity would next befall it, until it would finally sink so low 
amongst the rubbish that kind fate would bless it with oblivion of all 
its former self! Just as many an elegant person of fine degree sinks, 
and sinks, and sinks in the grades of society, till at last he scarcely 
remembers anything of his former halcyon days. 

Whilst thus sadly musing upon things in general, and itself in par- 
ticular, another old shoe was thrown quite accidentally by its side, 
pitched there by some roystering boys, who were kicking about any- 
thing they thought proper to give a kick to ;—and what more natural 
to kick than an old shoe, to illustrate the old saying: “ Kick a fellow 
when he is down.” It was a gentleman’s right shoe, or rather it had 
been, for it was in a miserable condition. The little lady-shoe was a 
“left” one, so they were quite a pair. 

“ Hallo, old man, you are going it!” exclaimed the little shoe, as 
its comrade came so abruptly to its side. The lady-shoe had been in 
bad company of late, so it had acquired some slang expressions appro- 
priate to its new condition in the gutter. 

“Beg pardon, old lady!” said the gentleman-shoe. “Couldn't 
help it; those boys gave me such a kick! But I am much obliged to 
them since it has given me the pleasure of your company.” 

“ Dear me, how nicely you speak; you must have been quite a 
gentleman once, so I don’t mind telling you that I am not so old as 
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you think ; in fact, I am still very young, and was considered quite a 
beauty in my time. But you see, I was thrown off by my mistress 
one day, in spite, just when she herself had been thrown over by her 
lover.” 

“What a nice little shoe you are, to be sure!” said the ragged old 
gentleman-shée. 

“Eh? I have heard you say so once before, I think,” the lady-shoe 
responded. 

“I? No. I have not had that pleasure before.” 

“ Yes, you have; I recognise you now; you used to come a-court- 
ing with your master to my mistress; and he, or you, it is all the 
same, said more than once, ‘ What a nice little shoe you have, to be 
sure!’ Oh, I remember my conquests! ” 

“ Ah, you see,” the gentleman-shoe replied, “ that was my master 
Frederick. He meant what a pretty little foot your lady Flora had ; 
but as he could not very well say that, he praised you instead.” 

“Now you are ungallant,” the trodden-down-at-heel lady-shoe 
replied.  ‘ Will you even deny that you once, upon a suitable occa- 
sion, approached me very near and kissed me with the uttermost tip 
of your shape ?—you wicked old shoe!” 

“No; now then, that was of my own accord, and I remember it 
with pleasure still,” laughed the wicked old shoe, “and how I pre- 
vailed upon Master Frederick to try that impudent little trick; ah! 
but you were spruce and elegant then !” 

“With a blue rosette and silver buckles,” the little lady-shoe re- 
sumed, quite elated at the sweet recollections this conversation called up. 

“T remember,” continued the gentleman-shoe, “ how temptingly 
and bewitchingly you used to peep forth from beneath my lady’s 
flounces.” 

“ Ah,” sighed the little lady-shoe, “little did I think then that we 
should come to this ; I, who ‘ was a lady once, and drove in my own 
carriage.’ Do you think we shall remain here long?—and do you 
know what will afterwards become of us?” 

“T don’t think we shall be allowed to remain here very long,” said 
the gentleman-shoe ; very likely some old ragman will pick us up, and 
then we shall travel to Berlin and be united.” 

“Eh! united? how do you mean—married ?” the little lady-shoe 
inquired, while quite a flutter of olden times took possession of her. 

“ Yes, united, married, whatever you may call it; very much s0, 
indeed. Don’t you know that they make Prussian blue of old shoes ? 
We shall indeed travel in the ragman’s basket to the rag-shop, and be 
thrown into acar, and then go in a big steamer, and then by railway, 
and so on till in the chemical establishment at Berlin we shall melt 
into one unit of azure blue. We shall be so intermixed that we shall 
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indeed be of one hue ; and that will be Prussian blue,” said the highly- 
educated gentleman-shoe, waxing poetical as it expressed itself in 
rhyme. “And when in this state, we shall probably become fixed to 
some paper-hangings of beautiful design, maybe decorate a lady’s 
boudoir, and once more get into fine society.” 

“T knew it! ” said the little lady-shoe, with quick feminine per- 
ception, and it shone quite bright where it was lying in the gutter. 
“Do you know,” it continued, “I feel so much pride that I shan’t 
think it at all demeaning myself to travel in the rag-picker’s basket ; 
for now I know my true calling is beauty, and that I shall ultimately 
accomplish that end.” 

“ Eternally, my dear, eternally ! ” asserted Master Frederick’s shoe. 
“You are becoming quite frisky. Do you know what will become 
of you after you have served your time as a charming mixture of 
Prussian blue, maybe as we have said, in a lady’s boudoir ?” 

“ After!” gasped the lady-shoe, and strange surmisings seized her. 

“Yes; after, say at the most, twenty years, we shall be torn down 
from the walls, thrown into the dust-bin, and travel in a carter’s van 
to the farm-yard ; then be strewn on the fields, mix with our mother 
earth ; and then be called into existence again in a new spring-time 
of life, into grass, and the cattle will eat us!” 

“ Ah! I remember now, quite well, when I was part of a little calf, 
frisking about !” said the little lady-shoe in a reflecting tone. 

“Oh! you are made out of a calf’s skin, are you? then I am your 
uncle, for I am from an ox-hide, and you know the oxen are the uncles 
of little calves. The circulation in the world is eternal. Master 
Frederick was a bit of a reincarnationist, so I know all about it; and 
when we have from living creatures become hides once more, perhaps 
next time we may be cut into a number of little baby-shoes, and be 
trotting about here on this very pavement! What do you say to my 
proposition, for here comes an old woman with a rag-basket to pick 
us up, and away we start; shall we be united?” the gentleman-shoe 
hurriedly and straightforwardly popped the question. 

“Yes, we may as well,” consented the little lady-shoe; “for you 
will be such a comfort to me, and you are worth much more even now 
than ever J was.” 

“Hullo! my beauties! quite a pair of you!” exclaimed the old 
rag-picker, picking them up and putting them into her basket. 
“That lady-shoe has been a stylish one in her day, I know! ‘Tis 
the way of the world! Ho! ho! Iwas a lady once myself, and 
drove in my own carriage!” she sighed, and away the couple of old 
shoes started on their wedding tour, their journey to become Prussian 
blue, and gradually to perform their circulation through the process 
of nature. 





Robin. 


By Mrs. PARR, AvutHor or ‘ADAM AND EVE.’ 


Cuapter XXIII. 


In company with Mr. Blunt, Robin had been taken all over the 
garden, and what he was pleased to call the “pleasure grounds,” 
but beyond that he did not care to go. There was nothing to 
see down there, he said, referring to the thicket below, which 
stood a dark spot between the two sloping stretches of green. 
The place had been let go wild, run over with blackberry bushes 
and brambles, that tore the very clothes off your back if you 
tried to get through them ; besides, that was the place the Squire 
chose to say belonged to him, “so let him have it,” he added. 
“Don’t you go near it, Robin.” 

And Robin had said “No;” but now on this morning, when 
spring seemed born, and all that had lain dormant and still 
through the long winter had leaped into life again, Robin’s desire 
led her to seek where Nature reigned supreme. The birds were 
there, singing in those trees ’mid which their nests were built, 
and quick as the thought came pictured the delight of stealthily 
creeping up and peeping in to see the little feathered fledgelings 
as they lay. 

There below, under the shelter of those stretched-out boughs 
—mostly hawthorns and giant shrubs, grown thick and tall 
because no hand had curbed their lavish spread—what wealth 
of flowers sprang up before her eyes: primroses, bluebells, wood 
sorrel, violets! Already with steps, whose fleet impatience— 
while within range of watching eyes—she vainly strove to curb, 
Robin was flying across the lawn, and as she went she sung—for 
the chill of sorrow’s hand seemed, for the first time, to thoroughly 
let go its hold—and her heart, released, rejoiced with all around, 
and joined in the glad pwan which welcomed back life again. 
Oh! unison of Youth and Spring! Winter is past, sorrow is for- 
gotten; summer is near, happiness is at hand. 

Down through the grass, but partly dried of dew—which here 
and there sparkled like heaps of jewels caught by a beam of light 
—Robin ran, marking her path by this tree, or by that, ’gainst 
which she clung, and panting paused for breath; then knitting 
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herself close, quick as a fawn she made a leap across the half- 
choked brook, and laughed aloud to find herself safe on the other 
side. And now the thicket must be got into, the barriers forced 
that guard its outer edge: brambles, whose long trails have 
caught the wandering shrubs and bowed their aspiring heads 
to nail them to the ground; furze, dried and withered under the 
weight of some strong sloe, that, pushing it aside, has broken 
down the line, to stand thrust out to view. Here is a little gap 
by which, with many a wriggle, one might get one’s body through. 
Beyond, while stooping to make search for entry of some kind, 
Robin has had peeps of moss-grown mounds and heaps of autumn 
leaves, from out of whose brown crispness pale primrose heads 
are peeping, and, like the child she is, her tongue goes babbling 
to them. 

“ You think I cannot get at you,” she says; “ but I am coming. 
You will see me soon.” 

Her head has poked itself well through, her hat she has flung 
across the furze, and, but that a bramble catches her by the 
skirt, she would have been inside ere now. 

“You naughty, wicked thorns to try and keep me back.” 
Her nimble fingers—quick to set her free—fling the trails aside 
with all her force of strength, and scrambling up, she goes on 
her way to where an ancient holly stands, embraced from the 
neighbouring bank by suckers of the roses there. ‘“ Now, you 
must go aside!” Robin, impatient, brooked no more delay. 
With both her hands she freed the opening wide, and then— 
there was a pause—a cry, and she was caught within the arms 
of Jack, whose heart, set beating by sounds, of what he knew 
not, had drawn him close, and brought them face to face. O 
Time! hold back thy sands; O Love! spread quick thy wings. 

“ Jack!” 

“ Robin!” 

Still holding hands, the two had drawn apart, and there stood 
gazing bewildered, each putting questions without waiting a 
reply. 

The look which Jack cast upon the gown she wore seemed to 
give Robin the key. 

“ We've lost him, Jack,” she cried, “ he’s gone—he’s dead.” 

“Dead!” 

“ Ah, I knew how sorry you would be.” 

Jack had turned deathly pale. 

“Sometimes I wondered—when you knew—whether you'd try 
and find me out.” 

He could not speak, a horrible tremor had seized him within. 
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“T didn’t write because——” she stopped; the tears, blinding 
her eyes, fell down like rain. “ What was the use? If you had 
come, what could you do? No one could bring him back to me 
—and there was Christopher to manage all the rest.” 

“My God!” 

To get her. handkerchief Robin had let go Jack’s hand, and 
down it fell nerveless at his side. 

“My God!” he repeated. 

He saw it all; a flash had brought the thing, as it was, before 
him with all its chain of evidence complete. The uncle written 
to—who turned all he touched to money—was this Blunt; the 
son who had married the young girl, Christopher; the father who 
had died on the wedding-day was Veriker; and she who but a 
minute since seemed locked up in his heart’s safe keeping, waiting 
for him there, he now stood looking at—another’s wife. He 
staggered back as if a blow had struck him. Robin stretched out 
her hands, but before they touched him he had pushed them 
aside, and down over his face the gathering cloud settled, his 
mouth tightened, his brow lowered. 

“ Are you married ? ” he said harshly. 

Robin’s face flushed, for in the tone a reproach seemed flung. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘I am married to Christopher Blunt.” 

Jack’s nostrils quivered. Was it contempt that made him look 
at her like that? 

“What else was there for me to do?” she added. “They told 
me that ease, comforts, having all he needed, might save him. 
How were these to be got? We were penniless—there was not 
a soul to turn to—I was friendless and alone.” 


If ever guardian angel fought for man, Jack’s now did battle 
nobly. 

“ Tell her your love,” the tempter cried ; “ say why you left—say 
you were going to seek her.” 

“Leave her in peace,” whispered the better voice; “ knowing 
her love was yours, stain not her innocence by giving it life again.” 

“Did your father wish you to get married ? how did you see 
—this man?” 

“He came to Venice to see us—to seek us out, was good and 
kind to him beyond anything my words could tell you.” 

“ And is he kind to you?” 

Oh what an effort to get out the words, the clutch that caught 
his throat at the bare thought of her being happy! 


“Yes, very kind; there is nothing he would not do to try and 
make me happy.” 


He nodded his head. 
VOL. LXY. 
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“ Are you happy ?” he asked after a pause, and the words were 
jerked out, strained and husky. 

Robin’s eyes avoided him. 

“T think—yes—I was growing to be,” she said faintly. 

Was growing—was growing! that fiend voice would drive him 
mad, fevering his blood with fifty wild temptations. 

“ Did you know that I had written to your father that—I was 
coming here?” 

She shook her head; her eyes were turned away. 

“T don’t know now why you are here. Didn’t you come to— 
to—seek after me?” 

“Then your father never showed you the letter that I sent, 
telling him that my uncle was ill” (she was looking, listening 
now). “He was Mr. Chandos, the late Squire, who died. My 
name is Chandos now. I am the Squire here.” 

“You—Jack? You! What, will you live here—live here 
near me? Is it possible? Oh!” 

Words were not given to tell the transport of such joy. 
Christopher, her past troubles, her present surroundings, all 
vanished, swallowed up in the delight that she and Jack would 
be together again; together to talk of bygone days, to go over 
things they had done, places they had seen. Jack, standing 
there, was the embodiment of all that past which of late had 
been growing daily more dear to Robin. 

The anguish he had caused her, the tears she had shed for 
him, were forgotten. Already the grass was beginning to show 
green on the grave of that memory, and it was to the old master 
—teacher—she gave welcome, with the thought that the same 
friendship which had existed then would continue now. 

Jack laughed, and it was a hard, bitter laugh he gave. 

“You seem to forget that you have a husband now. I’m not 
so sure how he and I should agree.” 

“Qh! no one could fall out with Christopher.” 

“Couldn’t they? I have managed already to pick a very 
respectable quarrel with his father.” 

Robin’s face turned scarlet. Until that moment it seemed to 
her she had never thoroughly realised how vulgar Mr. Blunt was. 

“Christopher is not at all like him,” she said falteringly. 

“Isn't he?” Jack answered drily. 

And there was a pause—Jack still battling, Robin hesitating. 
It had come to her that she ought to speak of Christopher, 
to say something that would assure Jack of his goodness. It was 
disloyal, ungrateful, in her to permit any one—least of all, Jack 
—to suppose that Christopher resembled his father; besides 
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which, there was something in Jack’s tone each time he referred 
to her marriage, that jarred upon Robin, that stirred her with 
the sense that she ought to say something in defence of the 
husband who had been so generously good to her. 

“T don’t know how it was,” she faltered, not knowing how to 
begin, “but neither of us, he nor I, ever spoke of you to Chris- 
topher. I don’t think he ever heard your name.” 

“‘So much the better. He need not hear it now.” 

* How not hear it now?” 

Robin’s eyes were fixed on him in surprise. 

“T mean that he need not hear it from you. I am leaving 
here to-morrow—leaying here for a very long time”—he might 
forego her love, but he must see that he could still make her 
suffer— perhaps never to return.” 

“ Never to return,” she echoed. 

The light went out of her eyes, her face grew blank, her mouth 
quivered as she spoke. 

“Doesn’t it strike you,” he said harshly, “that it’s best I 
should go?” 

She did not answer him. 

“Oh\ women! women!” he cried in thought. “ What fools 
men are to suffer for them.” 

It tortured him to believe that Robin could calmly contemplate 
the renewal of that mere friendly intercourse which once had 
existed between them. If he could but make sure that she had 
. not forgotten, had not entirely overcome the love which he knew 
he had once held entirely his own, he could leave her more 
contented. 

“What good would there be in my remaining here?” he said. 
“You would be as far off from me as though the ocean rolled 
between us.” 

Was that true? Robin’s heart was quickened by a crowd of 
hew emotions—regret, reproach, compunction all rose up, battling 
within her. 

“You have a husband now,” Jack added; “one who you tell 
me is good, kind, fond of you. No doubt you care for him in 
return?” Between each sentence he made a pause. Did he hope 
she would contradict him ? 

Robin did not say a word. 

“But why need I ask the question?” Jack was growing 
desperate. “If you had not cared for him—had not thought 
he could make you happier than any one else could—you would 
not have married him. I was not so very far off but a letter 
would have reached me.” 


T2 
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“A letter about what?” she said. “How could you have 
helped us? In those days you were no better off than we were.” 

“That's true! I forgot that money always wins the day.” 

Robin’s face was aflame. 

“You dare to say that to me!” she said. “Jack, you have 
grown cowardly.” 

“No, I have only grown desperate,” he said. “And what 
wonder, when I see you sacrificed to a man who made you the 
price of his seeming generosity. Oh, you may shake your head 
in denial; but if not, why did he insist on marrying you, knowing 
that you had no love for him.” 

“He did not insist. No, Jack, it was I who insisted when I 
knew that he wished it, and that we both must live dependent 
on him. I would have it so. I would marry him.” 

“Your father deceived me,” Jack exclaimed passionately. “He 
wrote me a letter saying you were to leave Venice; that you 
were going in search of some place where you might live quietly. 
What did he mean by that? At that very time this man must 
have been with you.” 

“T don’t know,” she said. “He never told me that he had 
written to you.” 

“Nor that I had written to him? Oh, I see it all now.” 

Jack’s anger was mastering him. 

“T was being cheated, fooled, made a dupe of! This fellow was 
the very son-in-law he wanted—the one I advised him to look 
out after.” 

Not knowing what had passed between the two, the words cut 
Robin to the quick. 

“ He took your advice then, you see, and I have to thank him 
for it,” she added proudly. “I have a husband good and kind, 
generous to me beyond anything I can say,” and gathering up 
her strength for a final effort, she said, looking at him fixedly : 

“T would not change Christopher for any other man living.” 

Did that pale, stern face belong to Robin ? could those eyes that 
Jack had seen melting with love, flash forth such fire? A fresh 
agony writhed his heart, this new variety but added to her 
beauty. He felt himself growing sick, giddy, his self-control was 
abandoning him, in another instant he would have to fling himself 
at her feet, implore her pity, entreat her not to forsake him. He 
had no more strength left than to wrestle with the horrible dread 
of giving way to his madness. 

Bending his head as if in acknowledgment of what she had said, 
he managed to force out : 

“T think it would be better that I no longer detained you.” 
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‘Robin, oblivious of everything but the effort needed for her own 
control, made a gesture of assent. They were standing each as it 
were looking at the other, yet the eyes of both were averted. 

“T can but offer you my somewhat tardy congratulations and 
wishes for a continuance of your present happiness and prosperity. 
I am not likely to see you again, therefore we shall be spared the 
awkwardness of future meeting.” He paused, “Good-bye, Robin.” 

“ Good-bye, Jack.” 

How long had he stood waiting for those words to come—an 
instant, minute, hour? He could not tell, only he knew that as she 
spoke she raised her eyes, and up there leaped in him a giant 
whose name until half way through the wood Jack did not stay 
to ask. 

The crackling boughs and leaves, and rustle of the branches 
as he went madly on his way, proclaimed his flight to her he left 
behind. 


Whether in love or anger, Jack was gone, and Robin stood alone. 


CuapTerR XXIV. 


Wirn just enough consciousness left to remember that on the 
road—into which from out of the thicket he would presently 
emerge—-he might possibly meet persons walking, Jack endea- 
voured to collect himself a little, to get his face into more every- 
day order, and pull himself together again. This done, he walked 
on, his thoughts still so completely in mastery of his other senses 
that his usually quick ear did not catch sound of a horse’s hoofs, 
suddenly put into motion, galloping quickly away. 

Close to the hedge which on one side skirts the mound where 
three roads meet, only a short time before Georgy Temple might 
have been seen, standing raised in her stirrup, gazing intently at 
two figures who, while taking a survey of the thicket, had caught 
her eyes and arrested her attention. 

To the casual passer-by the enclosure below was merely 
indicated by the clumped-together tops of irregularly grown 
trees; but Georgy, familiar with every landmark round, knew of 
a dwarfed, particular thorn, through the cleft stems of which you 
could get sight of the one really clear spot that the tangle beneath 
boasted of. 

In olden days had she not often scrambled up that hedge 
in hopes of spotting Jack below? The smile that played around 
her mouth was brought there by the recollection of a certain 
whistle she used to give, attained by great pains and much 
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practice, and gloried in, because, try as he did, stretching his 
mouth, with both his fingers in, as big as a clown’s, Jack could 
produce no sound. 

Georgy laughed outright ; what a hoyden she had been, more 
of a boy than Jack himself! Dear old Jack! she was very glad 
to have him back again, and then she gave a little shrug, for 
the conversation they had had came back to her mind, and feeling 
certain that he meant by going away to bring back a wife, she 
sighed to think he couldn’t live contented without more of 
womankind—“ but there, we’re queer beings all of us.” 

Evidently now her thoughts were centred on herself. 

“T remember I had quite decided that as soon as I grew up I 
would marry Jack; and it never entered into my arrangements 
to suppose that he would say ‘ No.’” 

While making these reflections she had pulled up before the 
particular spot. Was the opening still visible? Where the leaves 
grew thick they hid it out of view. From where she sat she 
thought that she ought to be able to see, and she raised herself, 
seemed filled with sudden surprise, bettered her position, and then 
remained transfixed. 

Surely it was Jack ?—of that there could be no mistake; but 
the other? was it—yes, certainly it was, that movement ended 
the doubt—it was the bride, the new Mrs. Blunt. What were 
they doing there ?—standing, evidently talking to each other so 
earnestly. Before Georgy had time to imagine any answer to her 
questions, Jack suddenly wheeled round—he was gone; and 
Georgy, not wishing then to meet him, touched up her horse and 
turned his head towards an opposite road, halfway down which 
she branched off by a lane that would bring her out close to the 
Manor gates. 

She had rightly calculated ; a little ahead she saw Jack walking, 
and quickening her pace she seemed to accidentally overtake him. 

“Well,” she said, “ have you managed your business satisfac- 
torily ?” 

For the instant, had a kingdom depended on it, Jack could 
not remember what, when he parted with her, he had said he was 
going to do. 

“Oh yes,” he answered confusedly, “that is, ’ve changed my 
plans.” 

It would never do for him to dine that evening—as he had been 
asked to—at the rectory. He couldn’t be himself, and talk of 
indifferent things to a lot of people. Like many men of the world 
whose feelings are but seldom roused, whenever they were, his 
savoir faire seemed completely to desert him. 
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“T’m very glad to have met you, Georgy,” he began, “ because, 
if you don’t mind, it will save me a walk up to your mother. 
Would you tell her from me that I shall not be able to dine with 
you this evening? I find I must start from here at once by the 
6.40 train; it won’t do for me to stay until to-morrow. Tell 
her I am awfully sorry, will you? but that I am really forced 
to go.” 

For once Georgy, generally so ready, could find nothing a propos 
to answer. 

“Certainly I will,” she said curtly; then after a moment’s 
pause, “Are you going round to the Lodge? I'll walk Jacob 
alongside you.” 

“ Do,” said Jack, inwardly wishing that she and Jacob were at 
Jericho. 

“What has made you so suddenly change your mind?” she 
said, as soon as they were going on together. ‘“ Where have you 
been since I left you?” 

“Been! oh, to heaps of places, and there are ever so many 
more where I ought to go,” and then meeting her look of inquiry 
he continued, “ And as to changing my mind, I don’t know that 
my mind is changed ; only I must go, and when you're resolved 
what is the use of delaying ? ” 

Georgy laughed. 

“Positively,” she said, “one might believe you were tearing 
yourself away, that you had some motive for going.” 

“Motive! what do you mean by motive? What possible 
motive could there be, except the one that it pleases me? I don’t 
understand you.” 

“No!” and she smiled at him meaningly, “ perhaps we don’t 
understand each other.” 

What on earth was the girl driving at! Surely no nonsense of 
any kind about him could have entered her head. 

“‘My dear,” he said gravely, “a great many people often jump 
at very wrong conclusions concerning each other.” 

She made a movement as if surprised at such an assertion. 

“Yes, and yourself,” he went on, “among the number. Only 
this morning at the Cross-fields, when we were parting you began 
throwing out hints about my going away; asking if it wasn’t 
because I thought of marrying. Well, once for all I may tell 
you that nothing is further from my mind; but you know I was 
always very fond of travelling. I should be cramped to death to 
settle down here. I like a life of freedom, and freedom and 
marriage don’t agree; besides which, have you forgotten that 
the Squires of Wadpole have mostly died old bachelors ? ” 
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Georgy assumed an attitude of utter despair.’ Bending towards 
Jack she held out her hand to him. 

“ Farewell, Jack,” she said, mocking emotion. ‘Good-bye; to 
drown my disappointment I must set off at once in search of the 
deepest water.” 


Cuarprer XXV. 


Wuen Mr. Blunt and Christopher returned late that evening, it 
was to hear from the servants that Mrs. Blunt had not felt well, 
she had gone out into the grounds during the morning, but since 
her return she had kept her room. 

“ Best send for Heywood at once,” said Mr. Blunt fussily. 

Christopher begged him to wait until he had been up and seen 
Robin, and a few minutes later, he reappeared to say that she 
felt better now she had been lying down. She complained of head- 
ache, but would try and eat some dinner. 

“Why, you’re looking as white as a ghost,” was Mr. Blunt’s 
salutation, cheerily spoken, as if the sight of her pale face gave 
him immense satisfaction. 

“You haven’t been over-fatiguing yourself now while we’ve 
been away, have you? ’cos that'll never do.” 

Robin hastened to disown the supposition. 

“T only walked a very little way,” she said ; “I didn’t go out of 
the gates at all, so it couldn’t be that.” 

“I’m very glad you didn’t ; you might have chanced on that 
Chandos, perhaps, swaggering about.” 

Jack’s manner of ignoring them, and avoiding, as Mr. Blunt 
thought, an introduction to Christopher, had rankled within him 
all day.” 

“ He’s no gentleman that, I say, or when he met us he wouldn’t 
have acted as he did.” 

“Very likely he felt it a little awkward,” put in Christopher, 
“and the carriage passed so quickly by that there was really 
no need for his speaking.” 

“How d’ye mean no need? Miss Georgy could speak, why 
couldn’t he? You haven’t done nothing to offend him?” 

Mr. Blunt, not in the best of humours, was glad of something 
to let off steam about. He had been in a state of ferment all day, 
for under the plea of other business, Christopher had made this the 
opportunity of asking his father what, now he was married, he 
thought of doing for him. He considered he ought to have a 
separate income, and—at best a poor diplomatist—at once dis- 
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covered his motive by saying he wished it on account of Robin, 
so that in case anything happened to him she would have an in- 
dependence settled upon her. 

“Independence! what, you mean something independent of me?” 
asked the wary father. 

“Exactly so,” said the simple son. Upon which Mr. Blunt 
desired that he might be informed of the exact requirements 
demanded of him, advising that the sum should be talked over 
with Robin, and reserving to himself until then to give his 
answer. 

All day long the proposition haunted him. Up to this time 
Christopher had never dropped a hint of needing such an 
arrangement. In his own case he had been contented with what 
his father gave him and the interest—about £200 a year—of some 
house-property which a distant relation of his mother’s had 
left to him. 

Could Robin have put him up to make thisdemand? Seeing it 
was to be settled on herself, Mr. Blunt thought it not unlikely. 
Several times leading up to the question, he had beaten the bush 
to try and get the truth from Christopher, but his son evidently 
did not understand him, and feeling it would be unwise to ask 
the direct question, Mr. Blunt had been compelled to swallow 
his curiosity. Toa man so dispositioned this acted irritably on his 
temper, and he was in a mood to find fault when the sight of 
Robin’s evident indisposition turned his thoughts to another 
channel; but though for her sake he might spare those present, 
there was no occasion to hold his tongue about the Squire, and 
he continued to rake up the dispute about the thicket, what 
he had not said to him, and what he should like to say to him, 
until Christopher, noting Robin’s face grow paler and that she 
sat quite silent, said in hopes of silencing him: 

“Oh, well, never mind now, it won’t matter in the least what 
you think of him or he thinks of you. I saw Cameron in at 
Topham’s, and he told me that Mr. Chandos went off by the 6.40 
train, he saw him down at the station, he was going to try 
and get the night train from London. I don’t know what night 
train nor when he was going, but to some place abroad at a long 
distance, and how long he may stay or when he will return 
seemed quite uncertain.” 

Mr. Blunt said something to express his satisfaction, but what, 
Christopher did not heed. The alteration in Robin’s face had 
attracted his attention. 

“What is the matter, Robin?” 

He got up and went towards her. 
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“You're not feeling well; what it is, tell me?” 

Seized with a mad desire to push him away, Robin had to make 
an effort of control. 

“T don’t know,” and she gave a ghastly smile. “I felt so 
much better when I came down. I think it’s the smell of the 
dinner must have upset me.” 

“ That’s it,” said Mr. Blunt confidentially ; “ it often does so, my 
dear, its turned you sick I dare say.” 

“Yes,” said Robin, catching at any excuse for going away. 

“T shall have to go back to my own room again, only Christo- 
pher, don’t youcome.” Her voice sounded quite sharply. “Jen- 
nings is upstairs, she will attend to me.” 

A little hurt, Christopher lacked the assurance to follow her, he 
fancied she spoke as ifshe did not wish him to come. He went as 
far as the foot of the stairs, watched that she ran quickly up, and 
then returned to the dinner-table. 

“I hope there is nothing the matter with her,’ he said 
anxiously. 

“And I hope there is,” said his father pointedly. ‘So there’s 
the difference between me and you,” and then he emptied his 
glass as if drinking a health, smacked his lips, and had it filled 
again. ‘“ We'll go to-morrow and get Heywood to drop in as he’s 
passing here, just make a call: he needn’t to say nothing. 

“Oh no, there’ll be no occasion for that.” 

Christopher spoke hastily, he was frightened to death of what 
Robin might feel. 

“Tt’s not likely to be anything but a headache, which I dare say 
will pass off by the morning ; if it should not I'll ask her what she 
would like me to do.” 

The presence of the servants restrained Mr. Blunt from indulg- 
ing in the outburst to which he would have liked to treat his son. 
Leaning back in his chair he swelled out his portly person and 
made a continuous chirrup with his lips, as was his wont when 
imploring a sympathetic providence to grant him patience. 

All his thoughts, his hopes, his wishes were centred now in the 
desire that he should speedily see children born to Christopher, 
heirs who would relieve him of that terrible anxiety he always 
suffered whenever anything ailed his son. 

The prospect of a fine sturdy boy to dandle on his knee softened 
his heart, and he spent the evening in building castles, arranging 
his affairs, and drinking a great deal more hot grog than was good 
for him. 

Robin during this time was going through all those torments 
we endure when our doubts and fears are turned to certainties. 
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Until those casual words dropped by Christopher about Jack’s 
departure, the poor heart had not known how desperately it had 
clung to the hope of his remaining. 

Even while she had continued to say to herself, “He will go, 
we shall not meet again,” the certainty that he would remain 
contradicted her. 

Now he was gone—gone for years—perhaps for ever. Oh, she 
had so counted on his presence, together they could bring back 
those dear departed days, together live them over again. With 
Jack she could open her heart freely, speak of her father, ask 
counsel about Christopher, give vent to the repugnance she felt 
creeping over her towards Mr. Blunt. 

During the weary months that followed on their last separation, 
Robin had well schooled herself in the certainty that, in the way 
she had wanted, Jack could not care for her; very tenderly and 
humbly she had sought to strangle the love he had called into 
being, and believing it to be dead she had buried it in a grave 
which she had long kept green by watering it with her tears. 
Sorrow, altered circumstances, fresh surroundings, all had com- 
bined to distract her, so that when she found herself brought face 
to face with Jack, it was the friend she gave welcome to, the old 
companion of her early years, without any embarrassment that she 
had ever made him her lover. 

To Jack’s manner was due the rankling which she now felt, 
mingled with her suffering—his tone, his look, the words he had 
let drop, had all fallen as seeds of discontent amid what had been 
hitherto satisfaction—the drop of honey in her cup of gall had 
been a certain self-complacency, that, although it had proved of 
no avail, she had sacrificed herself to the utmost. Suddenly this 
sweetness had lost its flavour, and she was racking herself with 
questions of why had she married at all? Why had Christopher 
been thrown in her way? Why had she not written to Jack? 
Suppose she had. What now? The sigh that came from Robin 
seemed to rend her breast. 

“Did you speak—say anything?” Christopher had crept 
softly in, and had remained sitting out of sight. 

“What!” A fear clutched her—could she have spoken aloud! 
She opened her eyes and started up. “ Oh Christopher, I wish you 
wouldn’t come and frighten me so,” she said, petulantly turning 
herself away from him. 

“Dear, I have been here ever so long; only before you lay so 
quiet, that when I heard you move and sigh, I thought you were 
awake perhaps and wanted something.” 

“ No,” Robin could command her actions better than her words ; 
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she stretched out her hand to him, “only to be left quiet,” she 
added. 

“Do you mind me sitting here ?” 

“Td rather you went away.” 

Christopher turned to go. 

Robin was stirred by compunction. 

“Christopher, you don’t think me unkind, do you? I don’t 
want to be.” 

“Unkind! No, why should I think you unkind? Because you 
don’t want to be fidgetted by me, for fidgetty I am and always 
shall be, I fear, whenever the slightest thing is the matter with 
you—the toll we pay for love is anxiety.” 

“But there is nothing to be anxious about. I am notill. I 
haven’t anything the matter with me.” 

“ Nothing the matter! and you lying here, that is not like my 
Robin, I am sure.” 

The words were so tenderly spoken that they dropped like dew 
on Robin’s fevered heart. Should she tell him? tell him all. 
Confide in him about Jack, of her meeting with him, and who he 
had proved to be ? 

She hesitated, a something which she would not own, which she 
resolutely turned away from, rose unbidden and held her back. She 
knew that she might trust Christopher, that he was worthy of her 
confidence; it was not that which stopped her, it was something 
in herself, still, after all, perhaps. . . The opportunity was gone. 

Christopher, recalling what she had said, pressed her hand with 
his lips, and before she had fully made up her mind what she 
would do, he turned away and went out of the room. 


Cuarter XXYVI. 


Rosr’s appearance at breakfast the next morning, recovered and 
her usual self, disowning any remaining trace of indisposition, and 
laughing at the bare idea of having a doctor to see her, did not 
tend to improve the bad temper in which Mr. Blunt had arisen. 
Possibly the reaction from his self-indulgence of the night before 
had something to do with his state; when he went to bed his 
castles were stories high, he had awakened with a sense that they 
were crumbling, and now he saw them shattered and laid low. 
Added to this, Sunday was a day which always tried him, its 
minutes seemed to drag themselves out to hours, and he was glad 
of any prospect which offered some change to the routine of 
church-going, in which the example set by his neighbours had to 
be followed. 
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He had intended that Dr. Heywood should have been asked 
to pay his call at luncheon-time, this would have insured him 
hearing all the gossip for twenty miles round, and on his part he 
had arranged what he would say regarding Mr. Chandos, about 
whom now he would no longer keep silent; he should tell the 
doctor that he was free to repeat his words to anybody, and by 
this means he fancied it not impossible that they might reach 
the ears of the Squire himself. 

As is usually the case when cheerfulness is the result of effort, 
Robin’s spirits seemed unusually high, and this in itself aggravated 
Mr. Blunt and made him resentful towards her. The suspicion 
concerning that money transation came back with renewed force, 
he felt perfectly convinced that she had “ put Christopher up to 
it,” and he cautioned himself to be on his guard, and keep tight 
hold of the purse-strings, for fear that by independence his 
authority might be slackened. Christopher dead, Robin left 
with children, unless he kept some hold over her, who could 
say how she might treat him. “No, no,” it was very well 
now all was fine-weather sailing, but he hadn’t forgotten 
to whom she belonged, nor how that who had served him, 
and he raked among his recollections in search of byegone 
slights and injuries, banking up his ill-humour and setting it 
smouldering. 

Unfortunately familiar with the look upon his father’s face, 
Christopher, noting, the impatience of his movements and the 
surly tone of his voice, felt particularly uneasy. 

Up to the present time Robin had seen nothing of his ill- 
temper, and whatever rough speech he had indulged in had never 
for a moment rested on her; but this morning she evidently did 
not please him—his tea was too sweet, he had it thrown away; in 
the next cup given him, she put too much milk; in each remark 
she made—and poor soul what an effort it cost her to make one— 
he found something to contradict, until, with that unlucky fate 
which generally leads persons at cross-purposes to touch on some 
sore subject, Robin reminded by something Christopher said of 
Sundays abroad, referred to a particular one which they had all 
spent in Venice together. Since she had seen Jack, her father had 
been so in her thoughts that his name—seldom mentioned by her 
before Mr. Blunt—slipped out inadvertently. 

Christopher, plunging into a long-winded, roundabout reply, 
hoped that his father was not going to notice it. Illusory sup- 
position! Mr. Blunt had been itching for something to be 
dropped that he could catch up and be offensive about. 

His state was by no means singular—in Wadpole that very 
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morning a finger might have been placed on a good score of 
persons, old and young of both sexes, who to their own torment, 
and the torment of their families, felt themselves in a similar 
disposition; but among them all not one laboured under the 
disadvantages which beset Mr. Blunt; from whom, the moment 
his good-humour forsook him, the thin veneering of social polish 
vanished completely, and you saw the man as nature had left him, 
‘ coarse, rough, bullying, with no comprehension of any of those 
finer feelings, about which he himself knew nothing. 

A great many of the wounds he gave'he had no idea of giving; and 
he prided himself on forgetting the injuries he received far sooner 
than those who had injured him forgave the rebuffs he gave them. 

Only waiting till Christopher had so far delivered himself that 
he might feel certain of commanding Robin’s undivided attention, 
Mr. Blunt gave vent to a succession of snorts intended by him 
as a laugh, but which might be taken for anything indicating 
contempt and derision. 

“That’s good,” he said, “about Sundays; he must have precious 
altered before church-going was anything in your father’s way.” 
The sneering tone and manner, more than the words, made 
Robin’s cheeks scarlet ; for a moment she was silent; about her 
father caring to go to church there was nothing she could say. 
How often, since Christopher had talked to her, had she lamented 
that she had not been more persistent in her urging. It was true 
that at times she had asked him to go with her, but when he 
declined she was quite content that he should stay away ; Jack 
didn’t go, why should he. In those days Jack had been Robin’s 
standard of morality and consistency. 

“He never interfered with me though, papa didn’t,” she said, 
looking up in reply to Mr. Blunt. “ When I was old enough to do 
as I liked, and I could go, I always went to church every Sunday, 
more especially latterly,” and in an instant her memory had 
travelled back, and she saw herself setting off to go, because 
perhaps God would listen to her there, would hear her prayers 
better, would spare her father to her. 

A burst of tears followed on her words. 

* Robin! Robin!” 

Christopher was beside her. 

“It’s because it made me think of him,” she sobbed, “ and how 
I used to hope he would get better.” 

Christopher passed his hand tenderly over the bent head, trying 
to soothe her. He knew how uncontrollably these bursts of 
sorrow came, and how bravely she tried to subdue them, Already 
she was wiping their traces away. 
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Mr. Blunt, for the moment taken aback, now gave vent to a 
most lugubrious sigh. “If you’re going to give way to the habit 
of every time anything’s spoken, of treating us to a set-out of 
tears, Robin, it’s best for you to know that I for one can’t stand 
it; I never could in my life, and I ain’t going to begin now. It’s 
what I never was accustomed to—crying in females, more parti- 
cularly when there’s nothing to cry for. It’s true you may have 
lost your father, but that’s in a course of nature. Everybody, if . 
they live to sooner, or later, must some time or ‘nother lose their 
fathers.” 

“ Well, of course she knows that,” said Christopher, “although 
what difference it makes I can’t see. It’s only very natural that 
she should sorrow for him, seeing how devoted they were to each 
other.” 

Mr. Blunt laughed offensively. 

“Oh well,” he said, “I suppose it’s the right way: spend every 
farthing you can lay your hand to; beggar your wife, leave 
your daughter dependent on charity, and you'll be lamented as 
the best father that ever was. It’s something new to me, though, 
and I'd hoped my daughter-in-law would have showed more sense 
than to try and teach me the lesson. I’m willing enough to let 
byegones be byegones. I don’t want to rake up the past, nor to 
have names mentioned that I never speak of—only, if they are, 
don’t treat me to a scene which leads to a regular upset,” and 
jumping up, he pushed back his’chair violently, seemed as if he was 
going out of the room, altered his mind, and came back again. 

Perhaps he was expecting that she would say something. 
Robin tried to stifle her sense of injury. Her eyes, dry of tears 
now, were opened to the full, bright and sparkling: a spot of 
colour had come out on either cheek; she held her head more 
than usually erect, and her voice, when she spoke, was high- 
toned. 

“Tam sorry if I have made you at all uncomfortable, Uncle,” 
she said, addressing him. “I will take care it does not happen 
again; but to speak, as you have just done, of my father to me, 
is not kind of you.” 

“Oh, indeed, isn’t it?” said Mr. Blunt surlily. “Well, I’m 
the best judge of that.” 

“No, I don’t think you are. I cannot suppose that you knew 
how much it would wound me, or I don’t believe that you would 
have said it.” 

“T tell you what it is, young lady: you know very little about 
what’s happened between your father and me, so the less you 
take me to task about it the better we two shall get on together.” 
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His wrath was beginning to increase. Christopher, dreading 
a further display of it, hastened to be peacemaker. 

“Come, come, father,” he said; “let us say no more about the 
matter. Iam sure you must see that Robin had no thought of 
vexing you any more than you wished to wound her. So let’s 
forget all about it.” 

But, quick to note, Mr. Blunt saw that as he spoke he took 
Robin by the hand, an evidence, to his mind, that he sided 
with her. 

“Two against one,” he thought; “and that’s what it will be 
in future if I don’t put down my foot upon it,” so assuming more 
displeasure than he positively felt, he said: 

“ Kasier said than done, at my time of life. You must, both 
of you, try and keep it in mind that I’m master of this house, 
and therefore expect to be a little studied.” 

** Well, I hope you have had no reason to complain of that so 
far,” said Christopher. “I’m sure Robin has entirely devoted 
herself to you.” 

“Oh, dear, bless me heart, I don’t want her to make a trial 
of what there’s plenty as good as she, and better too, would look 
upon as a pleasure. There must be a fat lot to complain of in 
eating and drinking of the best, having a carriage to ride in, 
and not being asked to soil a finger, especially to one who’s been 
so very much used to that sort o’ thing as she has.” 

It was Christopher’s face that grew scarlet. A glance at him 
showed Robin how his father’s words were paining him. In a 
moment she had gone over to where the old man stood, and 
stretching out her hands to him, “ Uncle,” she said, “ you know 
that is not what Christopher means. He knows—and I know, 
too—how very kind you have been to me, and if I have in any 
way said anything to offend you, forgive it; only—only when 
—when you speak of my father——” her rising tears began to 
choke her, and unable to stem the torrent, she ran out of the 
room, leaving the father and son alone. 











